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An I.L.O. Experiment 
in Labour Administration 
by 


Roger Roc 


Two years have elapsed since the Institute of Labour Administra- 
tion for the Near and Middle East was set up in Istanbul jointly by 
the Turkish Government and the International Labour Organisation. 
The main purpose of the Institute is to complete the training of the 
staffs of the labour departments of Turkey and other countries of the 
region. Its budget is financed by means of contributions from the 
Turkish Government and funds made available under the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and 
Specialised Agencies. Mr. Roch, who, as Secretary-General of the 
Institute, directly supervised its installation and initial work from 
its foundation on 17 January 1955 until 31 December 1956, describes 
in the following pages its organisation, functioning, facilities and 
teaching methods. 


N 17 January 1955 the Government of the Turkish Republic 
and the International Labour Organisation signed a bilateral 
agreement in Istanbul to set up an Institute of Labour Administra- 
tion.! This agreement met the desire of the Turkish Government 
to improve the knowledge and special qualifications of its officials 
in the following fields : the regulation and control of working condi- 
tions, industrial safety and health, industrial relations, manpower 
organisation and social security. 

The Institute is open not only to officials of Turkish depart- 
ments dealing with the above subjects but, under a special provi- 
sion of the agreement, to officials of similar departments in other 
countries of the Near and Middle East. These are at present, in 
alphabetical order: Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Sudan and Syria. However, there is nothing in 


1 This agreement supplements a basic agreement signed on 5 September 
1951 by the Turkish Government and the United Nations, the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, the World Health Organisation and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; it forms part of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance operated by these international agencies. 
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the text or the spirit of the agreement to prevent the Institute 
from admitting officials from the labour services of any other 
countries that may subsequently be considered to form part of the 
Near and Middle East. 


ORGANISATION AND WORK OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


Headquarters of the Institute 


Turkey was an obvious choice for the headquarters of the 
Institute, partly because the Turkish Government was one of the 
parties to the agreement of 17 January 1955 and partly because 
the aim of the Institute is to provide technical assistance to officials 
of that Government and of a group of countries most of which are 
in the same region as Turkey. 

Istanbul was chosen both for geographical reasons and because 
of its suitability as a training centre. It lies at one of the crossroads 
of the world and is linked by land, air and sea with all the countries 
of the Near and Middle East. There are labour inspectorates, 
employment services, workers’ insurance agencies and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in the city and its surroundings. In 
addition, there are some 5,500 factories and workshops of all sizes, 
some run by private enterprise and others by the Government, 
which owns a large share of Turkish industry. Between them these 
factories employ over 100,000 workers and their standards of 
safety and health vary substantially. 


Aims and Duties of the Institute 


The Institute has the task of giving further training to officials 
of labour services with special reference to labour administration.’ 

In addition to these tasks there are two others of equal import- 
ance. The first is to train Turkish technical assistants to take over 
from the international experts when the period of technical assist- 
ance comes to an end, 


1 This aim is defined as follows in Article 1, paragraph 2, of the agree- 
ment : 

“2. The duties of the Institute shall be as follows : 

(a) to study in consultation with the appropriate government authorities 
the need for further training in government departments responsible for the 
questions referred to in the preamble [i.e. to improve the knowledge and 
special qualifications of officials regarding the regulation and supervision 
of working conditions, industrial safety and health, industrial relations and 
the organisation of manpower and social security] and to assist in framing 
programmes designed to meet this need ; 

(6) to study ways and means of adapting the methods of training these 
officials to administrative needs ; 
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The second task is to follow up, in their home countries, the work 
of officials who have received training in the Institute. This not 
only reveals how the officials are acting on the principles and 
methods they have been taught but also makes it possible to fill 
in locally any gaps in their knowledge that may have become 
apparent. It likewise gives the Institute a check on the practical 
value of its training and acts as a pointer to any changes that 
may be needed to adapt it to the needs of labour administration 
and labour officials in the countries for which the Institute caters. 


Organisation of the Institute 


Right at the start the Institute ran into difficulties of organisa- 
tion, and even now, despite constant efforts and appreciable 
progress, they have not yet been fully straightened out. Among 
them are problems arising out of its fundamental regulations, its 
budgetary and financial autonomy and the status of local staff. 
Because of the essential nature of these problems, it would be 
desirable if they could be solved as soon as possible, as this cannot 
fail to benefit the future development of the Institute. 

The Institute occupies part of the premises of the regional 
employment service in Istanbul, which is also the headquarters of 
the I.L.0. Field Office for the Near and Middle East. As these 
premises are cramped, both the organisation and operation of the 
Institute are considerably hampered and the Turkish Government 
has decided to erect a new building next door to the Turkish 
employment service. 

The Institute’s equipment is by no means lavish but is sufficient 
for most of its needs. It will be added to as the Institute expands. 

The Institute is directed by a Secretary-General and is divided 
into a technical and an administrative division. 

The technical division, which is the larger, is made up of four 
sections as follows : 

(1) the teaching and technical equipment section ; 


(2) the shorthand, typing, translation, roneo and despatch 
section ; 
(3) the library and documents section ; 


(4) the industrial safety and health laboratory, which still 
exists largely on paper. 


(c) to hold practical training courses at the headquarters of the Institute 
for officials responsible for labour questions ; 
(d) to assist on request the departments concerned in putting into 
poste the administrative principles and methods that have been learned 
y supplying literature and advice, by arranging pilot experiments or 
demonstrations in the department concerned, by supplying technical publi- 
cations, audio-visual equipment, instructional models, forms, etc. ; ” 
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The staff of the division consists of— 


(a) International staff : the Secretary-General, experts (varying 
in number according to need), a translator/interpreter and an 
Arabic stenographer. 

(b) Local staff: technical assistants (future teachers at the 
Institute), translators, interpreters, a secretary/shorthand-typist, 
shorthand-typists, typists, a librarian and her assistant. A draughts- 
man, two assistants, typists and a laboratory assistant will shortly 
be engaged. 

The administrative division is responsible for purely adminis- 
trative questions and for sanctioning expenditure. It consists of a 
director of administration, a chief clerk, two clerks and three 
office boys (who also work for the technical division). The director 
of administration, who is responsible to the Ministry of Labour, 
works in close collaboration with the Secretary-General under the 
latter’s general instructions. All members of the administrative 
division are recruited locally. 


The Institute’s Budget 


The Institute’s budget is divided into two completely separate 
parts : the “ regional budget ” and the “ local budget ”. 

The regional budget draws its income from funds made avail- 
able to the International Labour Office under the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance. The expenditure consists in the 
main of the salaries of international experts, the expenses of 
trainees from countries other than Turkey (which are shared by the 
International Labour Organisation and the governments concerned), 
the cost of missions of experts outside Turkey, and the purchase 
of technical equipment. For the 1955 financial year, this budget 
amounted to 124,097 dollars. 

The local budget, which is financed by the Turkish Government, 
covers expenditure incurred as a result of the financial obligations 
assumed by Turkey under the agreement setting up the Institute. 
These obligations include a contribution towards the subsistence 
allowances of international experts, the salaries of local staff, the 
running costs of the Institute (provision of suitable premises, 
supplies, transport and equipment of Turkish manufacture, the 
transport of experts within Turkey on technical assistance duties, 
and the attendance of Turkish trainees at the Institute). This 
budget during the 1955 financial year amounted to 300,000 Turkish 
pounds. 

It is generally agreed that, when an organisation is financed 
from two different sources, each part of its budget should be a 
distinct entity forming a separate account subject to the principle 
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of budgetary unity. The application of this principle obviates the 
dispersion of income and expenditure in various separate accounts ; 
on the contrary they are incorporated in the two clearly self- 
contained budgets, which are used for the same purpose and are 
more easily and rapidly carried into effect. In this way the often 
complex and cumbersome administrative formalities connected 
with revenue and the approval, clearance and payment of expenses 
can be simplified while still remaining subject to all the necessary 
measures of accounting supervision.! 


Internal Regulations of the Institute and Status of Local Staff 


Any organisation needs, from the very outset, basic internal 
regulations drafted with a view to its character and purposes. 
Such regulations undoubtedly make it easier to run and give it a 
better chance of satisfactorily accomplishing the duties assigned to 
it. The same is equally true of the regulations governing the status 
of the Institute’s local staff. The local officials are required to 
possess special qualifications and aptitudes to carry out their 
duties and it seems only reasonable, therefore, that they should 
have a suitable status and enjoy salaries, security of tenure and 
protection against social risks at least as advantageous as officials 
in other public departments. 

Among the officials in the technical division who should enjoy 
such a status the technical assistants deserve special mention, 
since it is they who will be instructors on whom the future of the 
Institute depends. 





1 The establishment of an independent budget and its execution by an 
administrative and financial division appear quite feasible. On the one 
hand the adoption of such a budget would be the province of the authorities 
responsible for drawing up the estimates of expenditure ; on the other hand. 
with the framework of independence thus established, the use of the funds 
would remain subject to permanent supervision by the appropriate govern- 
ment departments. Additional safeguards could easily be provided: for 
example, the administrative division could be required at the end of each 
financial year to render an account of expenditure backed up by the neces- 
sary proof; this account could be audited by the executive and approved 
by the legislature. 

This solution would be all the more feasible since, in order to enjoy 
budgetary independence, the organisation would not need to have legal 
personality under national law ; it would be sufficient to regard it as a 
separate accounting entity. This budgetary and financial practice does not 
appear to be incompatible with the basic principles governing modern 
States ; it could not fail to offer advantages in that it would relieve the 
authorities legally and politically responsible for public finance of some of 
their tasks without in any way infringing their rights; it would greatly 
simplify the running of the organisation at the same time as it offered safe- 
guards at least as satisfactory as the existing duality of one of the budgets, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the juridical status of an organisation 
set up by international convention. 
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Preparation and Execution of the Institute’s Annual Programmes 


The programme for 1955 was drawn up as soon as the Institute 
was opened. It provided, inter alia, for three sets of courses lasting 
on the average four months, and a regional seminar. 

The courses centred around labour inspection, technology, and 
occupational safety and health, but they were combined with two 
other courses, one dealing with the organisation and operation of 
national labour services and the other with methods of preparing, 
drafting, enforcing and disseminating labour legislation. The 
whole of this programme was carried out. The first course started 
a few days before the official opening of the Institute and ended 
on 31 May 1955; the second started on 1 May and finished on 
31 July of the same year ; and the third started on 1 September 
and ended on 31 December 1955. Each of the three courses was 
regularly attended by about 20 officials. 

The regional seminar concentrated on two questions. The first 
was the organisation, operation, methods and development of the 
Institute. The second involved— 


(a) the study of problems of labour administration in the 
countries taking part in the seminar, i.e. the organisation and 
operation of national labour services, inspection, occupational 
safety and health, manpower, industrial relations, and methods 
of preparing, drafting, disseminating and enforcing labour legisla- 
tion ; 

(6) the study of the needs of labour departments and their 
officials in order to adapt the work of the Institute accordingly. 


This first seminar was open to directors-general or directors 
of labour departments in ministries of labour or other ministries 
with responsibility for labour problems in the following countries: 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey and 
Yemen.? 


1 See footnote 1 to the table on p. 294. 


* In addition to the resident representative of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Board in Turkey, officials of the I.L.O. Field Office for the 
Near and Middle East, the Secretary-General of the Institute and the inter- 
national experts and technical assistants attached to it, the following also 
attended : the Deputy Directors-General of the Department of Labour of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Labour; the Director-General of Labour and 
Social urity in the Iraqi Ministry of Social Affairs, together with his 
assistant ; the Under-Secretary of State of the Jordanian Ministry of Social 
Affairs ; the Director of the Department of Social Affairs of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs of the Lebanon and the Personal Assistant to the Minister ; 
the Director of the Department of Labour of the Syrian Ministry of National 
Economy ; the Regional Director of Labour of the Turkish Ministry of 
Labour ; and the Director of the Vocational Guidance Branch of the Turkish 
Employment Service. 
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By September 1955 the programme for 1956 had been drawn 
up and approved. It was planned to send expert missions to some 
of the countries with which the Institute deals in January and 
February and to open the engineering section of the occupational 
safety and health laboratory. The programme also included a first 
series of lectures between 1 March and 30 June on the organisation 
and operation of an employment service ; a second regional seminar 
and a refresher course for the trainees who had taken the first 
course in 1955 (all of them Turkish) to be held in May ; the opening 
of the chemical section of the laboratory in July ; a second series 
of lectures between i September and 31 December dealing chiefly 
with inspection, technical subjects and occupational safety and 
health ; and the opening of the medical section of the laboratory 
in December. It was also planned to publish four numbe1; of the 
Institute’s Bulletin during the year. 

By December 1956 this programme was well on its way to com- 
pletion. Missions had been carried out in three of the countries for 
which the Institute caters, and the first course of lectures took place 
as planned. In addition to lectures on the organisation and opera- 
- tion of employment services, further lectures on allied subjects 
(principles of administration, labour inspection and its relationship 
to employment, employment monographs and the drafting of 
labour legislation) were given. 

Between 22 and 31 May 1956 there was a second regional 
seminar, which dealt with the same subjects as the first. It was 
attended by senior officials of labour departments forming part of 
ministries of labour or other ministries responsible for labour 
questions in Greece, Iran, Israel and Turkey. 

The second course of lectures scheduled for 1956 started on 
1 October 1956 and ended on 31 January 1957. 

However, it proved impossible to open the engineering and 
chemical sections of the occupational safety and health laboratory 
on time, and for technical reasons it was found necessary to post- 
pone the issue of the first number of the Institute’s Bulletin. 

In broad outline the programme for 1957 has already been 
laid down. Subject to any later changes it closely resembles the 
1956 programme. The main theme of the two courses of lectures it is 
proposed to hold will be the same as in 1955, viz. inspection, 


1 The following took part in its work: the Greek Consul in Istanbul, 
the Administrative Director and the Legal Adviser of the Iranian Ministry 
of Labour, the Deputy Director-General of the Israeli Ministry of Labour 
and the Chief Labour Inspector for that country, the Deputy Director- 
General of the Turkish Ministry of Labour and a member of its research 
staff, officials of the I.L.O. Field Office for the Near and Middle East, the 
Secretary-General of the Institute and the international experts and technical 
assistants attached to it. 
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technical subjects and occupational safety and health ; but these 
lectures will be open not only to labour officials as before but also 
to supervisors in government-owned factories. 

It may be thought surprising that courses designed to enlarge 
the knowledge of labour officials should largely be taken up with 
such questions as inspection, technical subjects and occupational 
safety and health. The reason for this is that these questions are 
of vital importance and there can be no doubt that they meet a 
definite need on the part of labour services in the Near and Middle 
East. 


THE INSTITUTE’S FACILITIES 


To carry on its work the Institute makes use of facilities pro- 
vided by the International Labour Office and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, as well as its own. 


Facilities Provided by the International Labour Office 


In the agreement of 17 January 1955 the International Labour 
Office undertook to provide the Institute with an international 
staff consisting of a Secretary-General acting as principal expert 
on systems and methods of labour administration and the organisa- 
tion of employment services, together with experts on organisation 


and methods in the branches of labour administration referred to 
above. Apart from the Secretary-General, six experts participated 
in the Institute’s work in 1955, some of them for the whole year 
and the others for shorter periods. 

The I.L.0. has also undertaken to provide fellowships for 
candidates from the countries of the Near and Middle East, other 
than Turkey, to enable them to attend the Institute. Between 
17 January 1955 and 31 December 1956, 106 labour service officials 
—31 Turks and 75 I.L.O. fellowship holders—attended the Institute 
as trainees. They were divided up into five groups of 20, 19, 24, 
17 and 26 respectively, each of which followed one of the five 
courses described above, three in 1955 and two in 1956. 

Lastly, the I.L.O. is under an obligation to provide the Institute 
with such technical equipment and literature as it needs for its 
operations. 

At the present time the Institute possesses— 


(1) A specialised library comprising over 4,000 volumes and 
45 periodicals dealing with labour administration. 
(2) A documents section, which is at present being formed. 


It will comprise technical and working documents (e.g. regulations, 
organisation charts, circulars, forms, etc.) dealing with the organ- 
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isation and operation of labour services throughout the world. So 
far 20 countries have supplied documents of this kind. 

(3) A set of apparatus and instruments used in measuring and 
checking conditions of work; these items of equipment, which 
number more than 100, form the nucleus of a permanent exhibi- 
tion of devices for measuring and checking conditions of work and 
protecting workers. 

(4) A roneo section, which reproduces in Turkish, French, 
English and (since 1 September 1956) in Arabic the experts’ 
lectures, and talks by the technical assistants, prominent visitors 
to the Institute and the trainees themselves, as well as technical 
documents used for teaching purposes, etc. 

(5) A film library, which at present contains about 30 films 
and over 1,000 slides dealing with occupational safety and health. 

(6) An occupational safety and health laboratory comprising 
engineering, chemistry and analysis, medical, toxicology and 
documents sections, together with a dark room.’ 


In addition to the foregoing activities, mention should also be 
made of the missions of experts to the countries served by the 
Institute. These missions are designed— 


(1) to create contacts with the national authorities and to give 
them a concise description of the aims, organisation, operation, 
facilities, methods and work of the Institute ; 

(2) to examine with them and, if they think necessary or 
advisable, those working in direct contact with them the problems 
of labour administration dealt with by the Institute, in order to 
adjust its activities to the needs of labour departments and their 
officials ; 

(3) to have talks with former trainees of the Institute and assess 
the use they have made of their training so that it can be brushed 
up on the spot if necessary ; 

(4) to obtain any information that might indicate the need for 
a change of emphasis in the training given at the headquarters of 
the Institute. 


At the request of the countries visited these missions could in 
future hold practical courses lasting two or three weeks on a 
particular subject taught by the Institute in order to meet a special 
need on the part of labour departments. These courses would be 
designed for officials who, for lack of funds, could not attend 
the Institute itself; when they dealt with labour inspection or 


1 For further details, see p. 292 below. 
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occupational safety and health they could also be open to super- 
visors in industry and delegates from employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. 

These special training arrangements would complement the 
instruction given by the headquarters of the Institute. Neither 
on paper nor in practice would the latter’s authority or unity be 
impaired, and its technical and administrative sections would 
remain based in Istanbul. Indeed its authority and unity must be 
preserved if it is to operate efficiently and expand its activities ; 
moreover, this would be in conformity with the agreement establish- 
ing the Institute and would be further justified by the substantial 
financial contribution made by Turkey. 


Facilities Provided by the Turkish Government 


Under the agreement of 17 January 1955 the Turkish Govern- 
ment provides the Institute with preinises, furniture, office equip- 
ment and supplies, and administrative and technical staff. Details 
of the equipment and local staff have been given above. An idea 
of the scale of the Turkish contribution can be gained from the 
fact that during the financial year 1956-57 it amounted to 400,000 
Turkish pounds. 


Facilities Provided by the Institute 


The Institute also provides two facilities which were not en- 
visaged by the agreement—the publication of its Bulletin and the 
regional seminars—both of which it started on its own initiative. 
Both have been approved and are financed either directly or 
indirectly by the Turkish Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office. 

Publication of the Bulletin is, in fact, in the planning stage ; 
however, barring unforeseen circumstances, it is expected to 
appear shortly. Its chief aims will be to publicise the Institute 
and its activities ; to preserve existing contacts and create new 
ones between itself, its teachers and its former pupils; and to 
continue the technical side of its work by enabling former trainees 
to keep their technical knowledge up to date by helping them over 
any difficulties they may meet in the course of their duties. It will 
be published quarterly in Arabic, English and French (roneoed) 
and in Turkish (printed) and will contain a leading article by the 
Secretary-General, articles by the experts and technical assistants, 
former trainees, teachers and other technically qualified con- 
tributors, dealing mainly with technical and practical aspects of 
labour administration ; advice on occupational safety and health 
in the form of illustrated slogans; bibliographies and reviews 
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of publications dealing with the subjects taught at the Institute ; 
an account of the main activities of the I.L.O. and its Field Office 
in the Near and Middle East ; a section consisting of letters on 
technical subjects received from labour officials in countries served 
by the Institute who have run up against unusual difficulties in 
their work, together with replies suggesting ways of overcoming 
them and preventing a recurrence (although if a letter happens 
to be of general interest, even though dealing with a specific case, 
the reply will take the form of an article in the following number). 

Like the Bulletin and the missions carried out by the experts, 
the regional seminars are designed to publicise the Institute and 
its work. They are also intended to give the Institute a detailed 
picture of labour administration problems as seen by those with 
first-hand knowledge of them, and at the same time to survey the 
needs of labour departments and their officials so that its activities 
can be adjusted accordingly. 


WORKING METHODS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Teaching Methods 


The teaching methods used at the Institute have been steadily 
developed and improved. In the early days, owing to the lack of 
adequately trained local staff and of a simultaneous interpretation 


system, lessons were given in French to classes composed ex- 
clusively of Turkish officials ; each lesson lasted 90 minutes and the 
sentences had to be translated one by one from French into Turkish 
by a trainee. Nor was the Institute’s audio-visual equipment 
equal to illustrating the lessons properly. Despite this, even during 
the first course technical and practical classes were held, dealing 
mainly with inspection, occupational safety and health and their 
relation to technical developments. In addition, the trainees had 
an opportunity of paying a number of visits to industrial estab- 
lishments during which their teachers explained the relevance of 
what they had been taught and pointed out cases where it had 
been put into practice or ignored. 

The trainees also carried out studies and practical work of their 
own under expert supervision, and elementary French and English 
lessons were arranged for them. At the end of the course, exami- 
nations were held to test the effectiveness of the teaching. 

During the second course (1 May to 31 July 1955) more equip- 
ment arrived and it became possible to show films and slides on 
occupational safety and health. Lessons were shortened from 90 
to 80 minutes and later to 50 minutes by using a simultaneous 
interpretation system, the last ten minutes being given over to 
questions by the trainees. 
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During this course the technical assistants began to take part 
in the instruction, and Greek, Iranian, Israeli and Turkish trainees, 
one from each national group, gave lectures on the way the labour 
services in their home countries were organised and run. The 
trainees visited the Turkish Ministry of Labour in Ankara accom- 
panied by the teaching staff of the Institute ; they were joined by 
a professor at Ankara University (the I.L.O. correspondent in 
Turkey) and officials from the I.L.O. Field Office for the Near and 
Middle East, who gave talks on a social topic and on the I.L.O. 
respectively. Lastly, the trainees were issued with a greater number 
of summaries of the lessons and lectures and such working docu- 
ments as organisation charts of labour services in various countries, 
drawings and sketches of industrial safety equipment and technical 
publications of the I.L.O. They were likewise asked to give written 
or oral answers to questions on the subjects taught, and these 
answers were then discussed either at a general meeting or in 
seminars.! 

The trainees were required under the terms of their I.L.O. 
fellowships to make a personal report at the end of the course to 
the Secretary-General. In this they were asked to describe their 
activities during their stay at the Institute and were also free to 
criticise the technical and practical value of the training and to 
suggest ways in which the knowledge they had acquired could be 
put to use in their own countries. 

At the end of the course individual interviews were held 
instead of the written examinations that wound up the first course. 

During the third course (1 September to 31 December 1955) 
more staff and equipment were available and this, coupled with 
the experience acquired earlier, made it possible to adapt the 
teaching methods and to remedy their shortcomings as far as was 
practicable. Such difficulties as still existed were largely due to 
the need to work all the time in three languages, so that lessons, 
lectures, talks, reports, discussions, and other documents had to be 
translated, stencilled, roneoed and interpreted by the local staff 
who, though extremely keen, were too few in number. Technical 
terms are fairly common in documents of this kind and as most of 
them were unfamiliar to the translators and interpreters it fre- 


1 During the session the Secretary-General, in order to associate the 
trainees more closely with the running of the Institute, asked them to fill 
in a questionnaire dealing with the premises of the Institute, furniture, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, technical equipment and documents ; choice 
of books ; frequency, length, translation and interpretation of the lectures ; 
practical exercises ; visits to factories ; and the procedure employed by the 
experts and technical assistants and the results of the training. The trainees 
were at liberty to leave their replies unsigned if they wished and the infor- 
mation was designed solely to eliminate any failings and shortcomings that 
might exist in an institution such as this, which was still in its early stages. 
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quently took a great deal of research to find their Turkish equiva- 
lents. 

During the course the following teaching method was em- 
ployed. 

The subjects to be taught were agreed with the I.L.O. at the 
beginning of the year and on this basis the general syllabus together 
with a detailed timetable for the whole course was drawn up in 
consultation with the teachers before the course opened. The 
programme and timetable were issued to each of the trainees on 
arrival in whichever of the languages used by the Institute they 
preferred. 

The number of hours given to a subject depended on its im- 
portance in the general scheme. The length of lessons given by 
international experts in French or English, with the help of suitable 
audio-visual equipment, and interpreted into Turkish and the 
other of these two languages, was restricted to 45 minutes. The 
first 35 minutes were given over to the teacher’s lesson and ques- 
tions by the trainees, and the last ten minutes to a discussion on 
the subject of the lesson. 

Roneoed summaries were given out either before or after, 
although sometimes the lessons went ahead faster than they could 
be translated and distributed. 

Visits to industrial establishments took place in Istanbul and 
other centres (Ismir, Ismid, Bursa) under the supervision of one 
or two experts accompanied by technical assistants and interpreters. 

Seminars concentrating on the practical side of the syllabus 
were arranged to supplement and broaden the teaching given in 
class. They were attended by trainees grouped together according 
to their general background, the positions they now held or had 
held in the past, the aptitude they had shown for a particular 
branch of the general programme and the language they used in 
their dealings with the teachers. These meetings were held in the 
office of each expert, assisted by an interpreter and in the presence 
of a technical assistant, and made for closer relations between the 
trainees and their teachers. In this way instruction was made as 
individual as possible and as a result more “ active” and effective. 

In addition to the lessons, films and slides on occupational 
safety and health were shown with explanations. The trainees 
were also issued with working documents (organisation charts, 
drawings, sketches and technical publications). Lectures supple- 
menting the experts’ lessons were delivered by technical assistants 
and trainees of each nationality present on the organisation and 
operation of labour services in their respective countries. 

The trainees, accompanied by their teachers, visited the Turk- 
ish Ministry of Labour, Employment Service and Workers’ 


2 
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Insurance Institute. Later, at a general meeting or in their groups, 
they made written or oral reports on the labour administration 
questions covered by the programme of the course. At the end of 
each month and at the end of the course they were interviewed 
so that the Secretary-General and the experts could gauge not only 
the effectiveness of the instruction and the direction it should take 
but also the benefit that was being derived by the pupils. All the 
trainees, whether or not they were holders of I.L.O. fellowships, 
were required to submit final reports. Lastly, visitors to the 
Institute gave lectures on subjects connected with the programme 
of the course. 

This teaching method was also used during the fourth course 
(1 March to 30 June 1956) and, with appropriate modifications, 
during the first refresher course (7 to 31 May 1956) for the Turkish 
officials who had attended the first course in 1955. However, the 
number of hours allotted to seminar work was increased still 
further. 


The Occupational Safety and Health Laboratory 


Following a proposal made to it in the first quarter of 1955 the 
I.L.0. decided to equip the Institute, as far as funds allowed, with 
an occupational safety and health laboratory comprising engineer- 
ing, chemistry and analysis, medical, toxicology and documents 
sections and a dark room. 

The aim was to provide the Institute with a first-class teaching 
aid with which specialised training could be given by means of 
demonstrations and experiments to labour service officials (par- 
ticularly labour inspectors). Apart from this main purpose there 
were two others : firstly, to make the Institute a centre for training 
supervisors in government-owned factories, and possibly in private 
factories as well, in occupational safety and health ; and secondly 
to show officials, supervisors and leaders of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations what could be done, with beneficial results 
all round, in the field of occupational safety and health. 

Delays took place, however, in equipping this laboratory and 
it will not be operating on the scale anticipated until later this year. 

During the international period, the laboratory must remain 
an integral part of the Institute ; this is not only in accordance 
with the spirit of the agreement of 17 January 1955 but is dictated 
by the Institute’s structure and over-riding aims. Together with all 
its staff, this laboratory will be under the authority of the Secretary- 
General and will be directed by an international expert assisted in 
due course by other international experts, in addition to the 
technical assistants who will ultimately replace both himself and 
his colleagues. 
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On the other hand it is conceivable that, when the international 
period expires, the laboratory, with additional equipment provided 
by the Government and if necessary by the other organisations 
concerned, will develop into an institute of occupational safety 
and health. While remaining independent in technical matters 
in line with its greater responsibilities, such a body would continue 
to form part of the Institute for administrative, financial and cul- 
tural purposes ; in this way it could play its part in the teaching 
programme of the Institute, which would suffer in efficiency if the 
two were separated. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Apart from its basic task, which is to teach, the Institute engages 
in two kinds of secondary activities. The first take the form of 
meetings of experts and regional seminars designed to make the 
Institute known in government and official circles and to provide 
a source of first-hand information on which the main programme 
can be based. The second, which are at first sight unconnected 
with the Institute’s tasks, do, in fact, help to popularise it in 
industry by assisting employers and workers ; they attract wider 
support for the Institute and strengthen its development, influence 
and social work. 


Principal Activities 


The principal activities of the Institute from 17 January 1955 
to 31 December 1956 are summarised in the accompanying table. 


Secondary Activities 


This heading covers the missions carried out by experts and 
the regional seminars. 

Three missions were carried out in three countries other than 
Turkey !, one of them at the specific request of a Minister of Labour. 
All were extremely successful. Apart from contacts and conver- 
sations with the authorities and the opportunity of following up 
the trainees and collecting information of general value, lectures 
on inspection and occupational safety and health were given to 
labour inspectors and employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
They were accompanied or followed by films and illustrated by 
visits to factories. Between 20 and 30 labour inspectors and be- 
tween 60 and 70 employers’ and workers’ delegates attended each 
of the lectures specially given for their respective groups. 


1The purpose of these missions is described on p. 287. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE DURING THE FIRST FIVE COURSES ! 








1955 1956 Total 
ivitine @ . ae in 
een ot eee First | Second | Third | First | Second | November 
course course course course 3 course | 1956 











Number of hours of general lessons 
pe week: 655 oe ew teof e | we) eer, 88 
General lessons‘ : 
(a) general principles of adminis- 
tration, organisation and oper- 
ation of national labour ser- 


vices . . a a ee 30 25 25 11 18 109 
(b) labour statistics .. 1... 10 -—- — — — | 10 
(c) labour inspection ..... 80 21 33 8 16 | 158 
(d) industrial health. ..... 78 14 45 —_ 17 | 154 
(e) industrial techniques and 

safety . PK 63 24 46 11 50 | 194 
(f) employment monographs i. — — — 20 — |} 20 


(g) methods of preparing, draft- 
ing, enforcing and dissemi- 
nating labour legislation . . — 16 28 19 17 | 80 

(h) administrative organisation in 
its relation to labour adminis- 


tration ... — 15 45 — = | 79 
(i) organisation and operation of 

certain labour services . . — — 12 =e tet. 33 
(j) organisation and operation of 

an employment service : 

(i) administrative section . — — — 69 — | 69 

(ii) technical section . . . — — — 95 |; — | 95 


Seminars, practical exercises and 
study groups under expert super- 
vision . 37 26 73 80 16 | 

Visits to industrial establishments 
(lasting not less than two-and- 
a-half hours) . 57 21 40 ~ 14 | 140 

Showing of films and slides (for not 


232 





























less than two hours)... ..| — . 19 13 | 12 52 
Lectures by technical experts . ‘ — 4 12 12 61 89 
Lectures by trainees . — 8 22 12 11 53 
Lectures by visitors to the Institute — 4 4 11 - o., 29 
Study trips by trainees. . — 2 3 e-*y a 11 
Written examinations (first session) 

and individual monthly and 

final interviews oftrainees . . . 20 19 96 68 | — 203 
Final reports . a 13 18 17 | — 48 
Written or oral reports by trainees | 

on visits to factories, in reply to 

questions by the experts rag Mier = oo 36 48 | 13 97 
Language lessons : 

See eg ake ter OF ee gee 25 54 — UE a all 79 

| RP RSS EE 42 — = bar 71 





1 In all, the five courses held at the Institute were attended by 106 officials from national employment services. At the 
first course there were 20 Turks ; at the second four Greeks, six Iranians, three Israelis and six Turks ; at the third six Egyp- 
tians, two Jordanians, two Iraqis, two Iranians, two Lebanese, four Syrians and six Turks ; at the fourth seven Iranians, two 
Israelis and eight Turks ; and at the fifth six Egyptians, five Iraqis, two Iranians, two Lebanese, two Libyans, two Sudanese, 
and seven Turks. 

2 The distribution of technical literature and documents to the trainees and the formation of a omiestion of a” 
on safety in Turkish industrial establishments are not referred to in the table. 
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The visits to industrial establishments also showed the wide 
variations that existed in standards of protection for the health 
and physical safety of workers, particularly children. These stan- 
dards were very high in some modern factories but quite inadequate 
in others with respect to such features as sanitary facilities, dan- 
gerous machines, belting, gear shafts, etc. They bore out the need 
to improve the technical training of labour inspectors and to pro- 
vide literature on health and safety measures in the language of 
the country describing ways in which inspectors should discharge 
their duties if their work is to prove socially useful. 

These three missions once more confirmed, if confirmation was 
needed, the wisdom of the decision to set up the Institute ; they 
also justified the character and purpose of its instruction and the 
programmes of its courses, particularly those dealing with inspec- 
tion and occupational safety and health. They likewise demon- 
strated the value of opening the Institute to supervisors in govern- 
ment-owned and private factories. And lastly, they showed the 
benefits to be derived by the countries served by the Institute 
from combining the instruction given at its headquarters, which 
although specialised is fairly long and comprehensive, with inten- 
sive on-the-job training lasting two or three weeks and confined 
to those subjects taught in the courses that meet the most urgent 
needs of the labour services. Such training should be given not 
only to officials of these services but also to suitable candidates 
from the employers’ and workers’ oi zanisations. 

The two regional seminars were followed by final reports which 
contained 19 and eight suggestions respectively ; these were of the 
utmost value, although some of them cannot be accepted un- 
reservedly. For example, some of them would require too much 
staff, equipment and money, while others would involve substan- 
tial changes in the agreement setting up the Institute. Broadly 
speaking, these suggestions fall into three groups dealing with : 
(1) the organisation, operation, facilities and working methods of 
the Institute ; (2) the decentralisation of the work carried out by 
the international staff ; and (3) the enlargement of the Institute’s 
powers. 

The main suggestions in the first group were as follows: the 
Institute should be provided with adequate premises and more 


3 It should be added that during this session a series of refresher courses were held between 7 and 26 May 
1956 for 14 of the Turkish officials who attended the first session in 1955. During this session, which is not 
included in this table, eight lessons were devoted to inspection and occupational health and 17 to industrial 
techniques and safety ; six study groups (two of seven trainees each) took place under supervision by the 
experts (lasting not less than two-and-a-half hours) ; there were 18 visits lasting not less than two-and-a-half 
hours to industrial establishments (four by the whole group of trainees and 14 by groups of two trainees) ; 
56 written or oral reports were made on visits to industrial establishments ; 10 shows were held at which 
films and slides were shown for at least two hours ; and there was one study trip. 

4 In all, 1,001 lessons, 261 of them lasting 90 minutes, 75 lasting 80 minutes and, after the introduction 
of simultaneous interpretation, 665 lessons lasting 45 minutes. 
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staff and equipment ; nationals of the majority of the countries 
covered by the Institute should be allowed to join its staff as 
experts, technical assistants and officials; lessons and lectures 
should be interpreted into the languages of these countries ; the 
Bulletin should be published at the earliest possible date and 
further sections should be added to it, while as far as practicable 
it should also be issued in the languages of the countries served by 
the Institute: the trainees should be issued with certificates of 
attendance and merit, and should be given an opportunity of 
visiting employment services and industrial establishments in the 
countries of the Near and Middle East so that they can familiarise 
themselves with these services and conditions of work and make 
comparisons between them ; senior officials of labour services in 
these countries should be invited to give lectures at the Institute’s 
headquarters on subjects falling within its syllabus ; the Institute’s 
facilities, particularly the occupational safety and health lab- 
oratory, should be open to supervisors in industry and delegates 
from the employers’ and workers’ organisations ; the lidrary and 
documents section should be expanded ; and the ablest of the 
trainees should be given fellowships for further training. 

The second group were concerned with enlarging the scope of 
missions carried out by the experts, e.g., in addition to following 
up the former trainees, experts should enter into contact with 
labour services in the countries of the Near and Middle East and 
at their request should help them to put into practice the principles 
and methods taught at the Institute ; the permanent exhibition 
of devices and instruments for measuring and checking working 
conditions should be converted into a mobile one; and labour 
services should be supplied with scientific and technical documents 
dealing with the prevention of employment injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases. 

The worthwhile suggestions in the third group were that the 
technical documents published by the International Labour Office 
should be translated into Turkish and Arabic ; that there should 
be a comparative study of labour law, employment markets, the 
vocational training of workers and the training of unemployed 
workers or those in industries with redundant labour in the coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East ; and that travelling scholarships 
should be awarded to senior officials in the labour services of the 
countries of the Near and Middle East to enable them to make a 
comparative study of labour services, conditions of work and 
different stages of economic and social development. 


There is a whole series of equally important secondary activities 
designed to make the Institute’s scope and structure better known 
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and enhance the effectiveness of its work by enlisting additional 
help and support. These include— 


(a) lectures at the University of Istanbul and in a number of 
local factories on labour inspection, accident prevention and 
collaboration between employers, workers and officials regarding 
inspection ; 

(b) advice to labour inspectors who have already taken the 
course as well as to their colleagues and officials of the Turkish 
Workers’ Insurance Institute on such subjects as factory inspection, 
employment injuries and the effects of certain risks requiring 
special safety or health measures ; 

(c) the distribution to these officials of instructions and infor- 
mation about industrial safety and health, the regular supply of 
technical documents on the same subject in Turkish and the 
despatch of the same documents (in English) to other countries 
until arrangements can be made for them to be translated into the 
appropriate language ; 

(d) advice to employers on health and safety matters at their 
request ; 

(e) advice on the same subject to port authorities, accompanied 
by technical descriptions of the measures needed to improve 
safety in the loading and unloading of vessels ; 

({) the inspection of factories at the request of managements 
anxious to improve working conditions ; 

(g) the temporary installation of protective equipment in a 
technical school and an industrial establishment ; 

(h) meetings with labour inspectors on occupational safety 
and health matters ; 

(i) the drafting of two regulations dealing respectively with 
industrial safety in two of the countries served by the Institute 
and the transport and storage of inflammable liquids, the latter 
drawn up on behalf of a large municipal authority ; 

(7) a study on silicosis on behalf of the authorities ; 

(k) the preparation of documents for a “ Manual on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health” to be published in Turkish and the 
languages of the other countries of the Near and Middle East ; 

(l) lectures and press releases on the aims of the Institute 
and its achievements to date. 


TENTATIVE ASSESSMENT OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


It would be unwise to try to pass any considered judgment on 
an experiment which is still continuing, particularly since it was 
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only launched a little over two years ago. But it is possible with 
all due caution to take stock provisionally and to draw certain 
lessons regarding future activities ; for every effort should be made 
not only to derive the maximum result from technical assistance 
but to ensure that its effects are lasting and capable of further 
extension. 

However, the work of the Institute, especially the first four 
courses and the first refresher course, has generally proved satis- 
factory, as is shown by the performance, examination results and 
opinions of the trainees themselves. There appears to be no doubt 
that some of them have added to their technical and practical 
knowledge while others have been able to improve what they 
already knew. We also feel that this knowledge will prove valu- 
able to them in practice although, if they are to make use of it, 
they must be able to rely on efficient organisation in the labour 
departments to which they belong. When they return home they 
must be given a sympathetic hearing and backed up to the full. 
This brings us to the conclusion that in order to prevent their 
knowledge from getting rusty through lack of use it might be as 
well to follow up the work of the Institute in the countries where 
they have to put their training into practice. 

But technical and practical knowledge is not everything and 
the Institute has tried to inculcate methodical working habits 
and a spirit of efficiency and initiative together with an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of discipline, punctuality and keenness. It 
has emphasised the responsibilities of civil servants and the integ- 
rity, impartiality and devotion they are expected to show in their 
jobs. 


The First Course 


Of the 20 Turkish trainees who attended the first course one 
had a secondary education, two had been through a school of 
economics and business, and two were graduates in law, three in 
arts, one in medicine and 11 in economics. All of them were officials 
of labour departments either at headquarters or in branch offices. 
Two were employed in the Ministry of Labour and one at a regional 
directorate ; eight held posts as labour inspectors and seven were 
workers’ insurance inspectors ; a further two were attached to a 
regional employment office. With one or two exceptions these 
trainees had learned little or nothing about engineering, chemistry 
or electricity during their secondary and university studies. More- 
over, in the case of those attached to various inspectorates, the 
departments to which they belonged were not organised in such a 
way as to add to their existing stock of knowledge: the general 
and regional directors of these inspectorates have mainly adminis- 
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trative responsibilities. It would be useful if, for matters concerning 
occupational safety and health, they could be assisted by techni- 
cians capable of supervising the work of their subordinates. 

The experts were therefore breaking completely new ground 
and had to concentrate on basic features that could be grasped by 
beginners. The trainees were keen and hard-working and the 
results exceeded our hopes. Still further progress was made at the 
first refresher course, which was attended by 14 of the trainees who 
had taken the first course, all of them labour or workers’ insurance 
inspectors. 

It became clear that these trainees had learned to regard labour 
inspection not merely as a branch dealing with complaints but 
as an instrument of social peace and a means of improving working 
conditions through the protection of children, young workers and 
women, the regulation of working hours and occupational safety 
and health. 

Of the 20 trainees who took the first course, 13 are now employed 
as labour inspectors, one as an employment service inspector, and 
one as an official at the Directorate of Workers’ Insurance, while 
two more have returned to the Institute as technical assistants. 

In order to make the best use of the instruction given to the 
trainees by the Institute and to continue and expand the work, 
we venture to suggest to the authorities that their first step should 
be to take further action to comply with the Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947, and that they should, if possible, appoint at the 
headquarters of the inspectorate a general inspector assisted by 
an industrial doctor, a mechanical engineer, a chemical engineer 
and an electrical engineer. These technical experts would be re- 
sponsible for directing and supervising the inspectors and would 
keep the Institute informed of the needs of their department and 
its staff. As suggested at the regional seminars, the senior officials 
of the countries served by the Institute would be associated with 
the work of the Institute, particularly its laboratory. They would 
give lectures on the experience gained in the course of their duties 
and the technical measures required. 


The Second Course 


This course was attended by 19 trainees. Five were graduates 
in law, one in arts, one in science, one in political science and one 
in econemics and business ; of these nine trainees six were head- 
quarters officials of ministries of labour, one was an employment 
service inspector and another was responsible for checking the 
employment of foreigners and for drafting regulations affecting 
foreign labour. Five other trainees had taken advanced courses in 
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economics and business management ; two were labour inspectors ; 
two were workers’ insurance inspectors and another was an official 
employed by the same insurance scheme. Five of the trainees had 
technical degrees, four of them being labour inspectors while the 
fifth was employed in checking the registration of trade unions. 

Of these 19 trainees only six (four because of their studies and 
duties and two because of their studies alone) were capable of 
absorbing specialised technical and practical training in inspection, 
technical subjects and occupational safety and health. 

Owing to these different technical standards it was not easy 
to plan a general course suitable for all the trainees. If it did not 
go far enough it would not satisfy the technicians, some of whom 
had already had long experience of labour inspection as under- 
stood in the highly industrialised countries. On the other hand, 
if it were too advanced it would be over the heads of the other 
trainees who were chiefly interested in the subsidiary courses 
dealing with the organisation of labour departments and labour 
legislation. It was difficult and in fact impossible to change the 
programme. For one thing it had been settled before the course 
opened and notified to the governments concerned and the compo- 
sition of the Institute’s teaching staff was such that far-reaching 
changes at short notice were impracticable. Nevertheless inter- 
views with the trainees together with their final reports and 
inquiries made during a mission showed that this second course 
was as successful as the first and indeed more so inasmuch as those 
trainees who were inspectors had been able to study technical 
subjects. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the second course would have 
been even more successful if the trainees had been more homo- 
geneous. This could be achieved if the governments to whom the 
Institute offers vacancies (whether or not for I.L.O. fellowships) 
tried to send in one or two alternative lists of candidates for each 
course chosen with an eye to their academic record and present 
duties and the programme for that particular course. The ideal 
to be aimed at if the Institute is to function at full efficiency 
is that these studies, duties and programmes should all dovetail 
into each other. 


The Third Course 


The 24 trainees who attended the third course were less hetero- 
geneous than their predecessors. Fifteen were labour inspectors ; 
eight of them had studied law, one had studied medicine and another 
sociology, two had had a secondary education, one had just gradu- 
ated in science, another had studied at an advanced business 
school and one had qualified at a technical school. Of the nine 
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other trainees, eight were officials in headquarters’ departments 
(legislation, conciliation and arbitration, social security, statistics, 
works councils) of ministries of labour or other ministries respon- 
sible for labour questions and another was an employment service 
inspector ; six had graduated in law, one in sociology, one in arts 
and another had had a secondary education. 

With one or two exceptions these trainees did not, when they 
came to the Institute, appear to be familiar with technical questions 
or occupational safety and health, even when they were labour 
inspectors. If our information is correct the job of these inspectors 
is mainly to ensure that statutory labour regulations are enforced. 
In some countries of the Near and Middle East they also act on 
occasion as government representatives in labour court proceedings 
and at other times as conciliators and even arbitrators in collective 
or individual disputes. 

There is a certain similarity between the first and third courses. 
In both cases the trainees had taken university courses which did 
not especially equip them to be labour inspectors. Most of the 
trainees at the first course were economics graduates while at the 
third course they were law graduates. Of these 24 trainees 15 were 
labour or workers’ insurance inspectors. Their duties were governed 
by the same approach to labour inspection despite variations caused 
by differences in the stage of economic development of their 
respective countries and the structure of the government and 
inspection service. 

The results of this third course can be compared mutatis 
mutandis with those of the first. On the other hand, while the 
trainees certainly returned home with a greater stock of tech- 
nical and practical knowledge, it is impossible to pass any verdict 
on the use they have made of it in their jobs since the Institute’s 
experts have not yet visited their countries to check up on this 
point. There has been one exception to this, however, and it was 
found that while the trainees had personally benefited from their 
stay at the Institute it would not be easy for them to apply the 
lessons they had learned unless their country’s labour inspectorate 
were reorganised so that regular factory inspections could be carried 
out. 


The Fourth Course 


The fourth course was attended by 17 trainees, almost all of 
whom were university graduates in arts, science, law, economics, 
etc. Eleven of them were employment service officials while the 
six others were employed by ministries of labour but served in 
central or regional branches not directly concerned with the labour 
market. 
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The main theme of the session was the organisation and opera- 
tion of employment services. Twelve of the trainees were capable, 
by reason of their studies and jobs, of absorbing further training 
on this subject while the remainder could learn something new 
which should stand them in good stead in their work. Moreover 
the lessons on principles of administration and the technique of 
drafting, enforcing and disseminating labour legislation aroused 
the trainees’ interest and taught them the right way of tackling 
administrative problems and the art of making good first drafts 
of laws, regulations, circulars and instructions. Administrative 
methods and the art of drafting legislation had also been taught 
in the two previous courses and had proved their usefulness. 

The trainees at the fourth course did not disappoint the hopes 
that had been placed in them. They were hard-working and keen 
and by the active part they took in the work of the course gave 
ample proof of their readiness to learn despite a number of language 
difficulties. The practical effect of all this work cannot be gauged 
until the experts visit the countries in which the former trainees 
are now working. 


The Fifth Course 


As the fifth course has only just ended it would be premature 
to express any opinion on its results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be helpful to conclude by summarising and adding 
to the suggestions made in this article. 


(1) As those who are technical assistants during the early 
years will become teachers at the Institute when the international 
period expires, they should be chosen solely on grounds of ability 
and aptitude and the needs of the teaching programme. They 
should also be given sufficiently good terms of employment to 
enable them to decline any attractive offers they may receive from 
other quarters. 


(2) It is advisable—(a) that as far as possible candidates for 
the Institute should be chosen on the basis of their educational 
records, their posts at the time of application, their knowledge of 
French or English and the programme of the course to which they 
are to be sent ; and (b) that the names of enough applicants should 
be put forward for the Institute to be able to make a selection in 
consultation with the authorities concerned and the International 
Labour Office. This method of recruitment will ensure that each 
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group of trainees is more homogeneous and the trainees themselves 
will be the first to benefit. 

(3) It is desirable that, where appropriate, training similar 
to that provided by the Institute should be given within the 
departments in which the trainees have to put into practice the 
knowledge they have acquired during the course ; this should make 
it possible to create a common approach towards labour admin- 
istration problems by the former trainees themselves, their 
departments and the Institute. 


(4) The Institute’s courses or at least those dealing with the 
regulation and supervision of working conditions and industrial 
safety and health should be open not only to officials of labour 
departments but also to supervisors in government-owned factories 
and possibly to those in private industry and to delegates of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

(5) It would be useful if, without overstepping the powers 
of the Institute, the missions of experts to countries other than 
Turkey which are served by the Institute could be made more 
frequent and broader in scope. 

(6) The regional seminars must be held regularly so that the 
Institute can keep in touch with trends in labour administration 
in the countries concerned and with the needs of their labour 
departments and officials so as to adjust its technical teaching 
accordingly. 

(7) As far as the availability of funds, international staff and 
facilities permit, and without prejudice to the terms of the agree- 
ment of 17 January 1955, it would be advisable to implement the 
main proposals put forward at the regional seminars held in 
December 1955 and May 1956. 

(8) The contracting parties may wish to review the position 
of the Institute in the near future and in due course to discuss its 
future needs. 


Nevertheless, the value of these suggestions and the work 
that has been done so far cannot alone ensure the success of this 
experiment by the International Labour Organisation. It is an 
experiment which calls for whole-hearted belief in technical assis- 
tance and for unlimited willingness to work on the part of both 
teachers and trainees. 








Trade Unions and Young Workers 
in Great Britain 


by 
J. V. C. Wray 
British Trades Union Congress 


As will be seen from an article appearing elsewhere in this issue } 
the manpower shortage from which Great Britain has been suffering 
for a number of years past may be expected to be at least temporarily 
and partially relieved when the large post-war generations begin to 
reach the labour market in a few years’ time. This large influx of 
young persons makes the issues raised in the following article all the 
more pertinent. In it Mr. Wray, who is Secretary of the Education 
Committee of the British Trades Union Congress, examines the 
attitude adopted by the trade union movement in Great Britain towards 
its younger adherents as well as the efforts that are being made by the 
unions to ensure that young workers will be helped to find their proper 
place in industrial life through adequate education and training. 


[N Great Britain the law provides that no person under the age 

of 16 shall be a member of a trade union. Juveniles under 
16 may be enrolled as associates or probationers but, with a statu- 
tory school-leaving age of 15 plus, the interval between starting 
work and reaching the age of 16 is not important. 

British trade unions do not classify their members according 
to age, nor does the official Registrar, to whom annual returns 
have to be made, require any such classification. It is not therefore 
possible to provide statistics of the younger membership. In the 
older craft industries it is normal for the young apprentice or 
trainee to become associated with the union from the start. In 
industries where there is less emphasis on training the stage at 
which the young worker would normally come into the union 
will vary much according to circumstances. In the well organised 


1 See “ The Influx of Young People into the Employment Market in 
Western and Northern Europe ”, p. 335 below. 
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shop he may come in as soon as he is 16 years of age. In estab- 
lishments where organisation is looser, he may well not find his 
way into the union until the late teens or early twenties. 

Despite the lack of statistics, it is fair to report the impression 
that young workers do not respond to the trade union appeal less 
readily today than they have done in the past. Indeed, the reverse 
is almost certainly true. More attention than ever before is given 
to the training and welfare of young workers and in these matters 
trade unions have their part. Hence there is an increasing tendency 
for young workers to be brought into contact with the unions at an 
early stage of their employment. 


THE POSITION OF THE YOUNG WORKER IN THE UNION 


In some countries it is the normal practice to establish separate 
youth sections in the unions. This practice has never prevailed 
in Great Britain, though there has been an occasional exception. 
The general practice amongst British unions is to embrace young 
members within the general organisational arrangements of each 
union. There are two or three reasons for this. 

First, it is not believed that the segregation of young members 
from their older and more experienced colleagues is in the best 
interests either of the trade unions or of the young members 
themselves. Here the view is held that the more a young member 
mixes with his older fellow members in the ordinary work of the 
union the better he will learn the purposes and aims of the union 
and its ways of going about its business. In the ordinary branch 
meeting room the young member will meet others of all ages and all 
grades of experience. In this way he will best find his feet in the 
movement and will best learn to play his own part and to make 
his own contribution in accordance with mature standards. It is 
important that from their early days in the union young members 
should be helped to recognise and to appreciate maturity of judg- 
ment. This is much more likely to happen if from the start they are 
accepted as working partners of their older and more experienced 
fellow members. A group of young workers attempting to act on 
their own may, through no fault of their own but through im- 
maturity, find themselves pursuing impracticable policies and 
objectives. 

This point of view of course implies that older members should 
genuinely welcome the active interest of young members in union 
affairs and should show sufficient understanding of their needs and 
difficulties. If young members are treated sympathetically, and 
reasonably encouraged, the older members of the branch can help 
them very materially in their trade union education and progress. 
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Such an attitude will certainly pay a good dividend to the union, 
for the young member will all the sooner be equipped and ready 
to take on his share of the responsibility of running his 
organisation. 

Another consideration which has caused the British trade 
unions generally not to establish separate youth sections is the 
conflict that experience has shown may easily arise between the 
youth committees and the parent body. Youth committees are 
always supposed to be advisory to their parent bodies. It is not 
their function to make policy for the union, which function must 
of course be reserved to the constitutionally responsible policy- 
making bodies of the organisation. But it can be readily under- 
stood that groups of young workers may easily tire of dealing only 
with routine matters and with acting only in an advisory capacity. 
Experience shows that in youth groups the point is soon reached 
where the group itself wishes to make its own policy. Any such 
tendency on the part of the youth group is bound to be suppressed 
by the real policy-making body of the union, with the result that 
the young members concerned are discouraged. It is of course 
entirely right and proper that young members should be keenly 
interested in policy questions, but their point of view should be put 
in the branch meeting. Again let it be said that in the branch 
meeting the young member should receive generous treatment. 
His case should be attentively heard and, if it has to be rejected, an 
adequate explanation should be given. 

Another danger which seems to be inherent in the separate 
organisation of youth is that when the time comes to leave the 
youth group and to enter the adult group there is a very general 
tendency for the young people to wish to remain in the youth group. 
There is a temptation to remain a big frog in a small pond rather 
than to take the plunge and become for the time being a small 
frog in a big pond. This tends to delay the full development of the 
young member and to postpone the time when he becomes qualified 
to serve his union in a responsible adult capacity. 

Such are the views on this subject of the British trade unions 
in general. The Trades Union Congress has, however, never sought 
to impose this policy on any union which took the view that there 
was advantage in setting up separate youth groups. If there are 
industries in which, in the view of the unions concerned, the sepa- 
rate organisation of young workers is called for by special circum- 
stances, the unions are entirely free to exercise their discretion 
and to set up youth machinery. In fact exceptions to the general 
rule are rare. 

The principal exception is that of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, which in a numerical sense is concerned with apprenticeship 
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more than any other union. While all apprentice members are 
enrolled in the regular branches of the union, there are throughout 
the country some sixty Youth Committees where the apprentices 
can pursue their own special interests in an advisory capacity. 
Each year a conference of apprentice representatives is held, the 
agenda being restricted to such matters as may be the proper 
concern of apprentices. 

The Scottish Trades Union Congress has a Youth Advisory 
Council and holds an annual Youth Conference, attended by about 
one hundred delegates. The powers of the Council and Conference 
are strictly advisory and, while it might be conceded that some 
issues concerning young members have emerged more quickly or 
more sharply as a result of being dealt with in the first instance 
by the Youth Council or Conference, it must be stressed that most 
of the issues involved would have emerged independently of the 
separate youth machinery and would have been dealt with in 
much the same way in the course of the normal work of the Scottish 
T.U.C. The scope of the interest and activity of the British T.U.C. 
on behalf of young workers is certainly not less than that of the 
Scottish T.U.C., although the British body maintains no separate 
youth organisation. 

The Scottish Area of the National Union of Mineworkers 
maintains Youth Committees, but in this respect differs from other 
areas of the Union. 

For some years area youth committees and a Youth Annual 
Delegate Meeting were maintained by the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, but this structure came to an end in 1952. Branches 
are now asked to form their own youth committees, but there is 
no longer any scheme for co-ordination on a national or area scale. 


TRAINING YOUNG MEMBERS FOR TRADE UNION WorK 


It has already been suggested that a corollary of the British 
attitude towards segregated youth sections in trade unions is that 
young members should be given a fair chance to play their part 
in the ordinary union branches alongside their older and more 
experienced fellow members. There is a further corollary, namely 
that each union should ensure that adequate training facilities 
are available to its young members to enable them to take a 
responsible share in the conduct of affairs. In this connection the 
British trade union movement has a mixed record. In the field of 
“ adult education ” much has been done. In the field of training 
specifically for trade union work British trade unions still have 
much to do and doubtless much to learn. 
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In Great Britain the term “ adult education ” is used to denote 
the liberal education of adult students in non-vocational subjects. 
The movement started 50 years ago to meet a need expressed 
by workers themselves. The influence of trade unions was growing ; 
workers were playing an increasing part in public affairs. They 
sensed their own need to prepare themselves to meet these increas- 
ing responsibilities, and out of this situation the adult education 
movement grew. Ever since, it has served the trade union move- 
ment by the provision of education in fundamental subjects— 
philosophy, economics, social and industrial history, politics, 
government. The work is carried on in various forms: tutorial 
classes, correspondence courses and long-term and _ short-term 
residential courses. All these facilities are available to the young 
trade unionist, who is constantly urged to take advantage of them 
and thus to prepare himself for responsible participation in the 
conduct of his organisation. The trade unions themselves are full 
partners in all these activities, acting mainly through two large 
voluntary organisations which bring together the trade union 
demand and the educational supply. In this field the British 
movement can certainly be proud of its achievements. 

In the field of technical training specifically for trade union 
work it must be admitted that Britain has been a late starter 
compared with a number of other countries. Before the war this 
work was limited to the provision of summer schools and weekend 
schools by the T.U.C. and a number of individual unions. Since 
the war, however, substantial developments have begun to take 
place. The need for trade union technical education—in addition 
to, not instead of, the liberal studies provided by “ adult educa- 
tion ”’—is now well recognised. For the last ten years the T.U.C. 
has provided trade union training courses at its own headquarters 
and manned by its own staff. The courses have ranged from one 
‘to four weeks, full-time. In addition to a general course for local 
and district officers of trade unions, specialist courses dealing with 
industrial negotiations and with management and production 
subjects are provided. Up to now the initiative for sending students 
to the courses has rested with the individual trade unions. From 
October 1957, however, a new scheme will operate as a result of 
which every affiliated union will be allotted a suitable proportion 
of places in the training courses, the whole cost being covered by 
an inclusive affiliation fee. New courses will be added to deal 
with social security and industrial welfare and with industrial 
finance. 

The development of the T.U.C. training courses has been 
accompanied by corresponding and supplementary action by some 
of the larger unions. 
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The most ambitious development which has occurred since the 
war has been a joint arrangement between the London School of 
Economics and the T.U.C. as a result of which the School now 
provides a full-time one-year course in trade union studies. 
Scholarships for the course are awarded by the T.U.C. Educational 
Trust and by some of the trade unions. 

Thus there is taking shape an increasingly comprehensive scheme 
of trade union technical training, calculated to call forth the 
interest of the younger workers in the tasks and responsibilities of 
the movement and to fit them to fulfil their obligations. 


PARTICIPATION OF YOUNG WORKERS IN TRADE UNION 
ACTIVITIES 


The complaint is often heard that the younger trade unionists 
are apathetic and reluctant to take their share of responsibility 
for the running of their unions. Generalisation on this question 
would be ill-advised. Some apathy there certainly is. The very 
fact that material conditions have so much improved has tended 
to reduce the urgency of the trade union appeal. The young worker 
finds himself on the whole well provided for. The availability of 
commercially provided leisure-time pursuits, making little or no 
demand on the intelligence and requiring no personal effort on the 
part of the participant, has much increased and these pursuits 
compete with the more solid, if less exciting, claims of trade union 
activity. 

National service also has a direct bearing on this question. 
All male persons have to serve for two years after the age of 18. 
The normal call-up is at about 184% years of age, but apprentices 
may defer their service until the end of their apprenticeship, 
normally at 21 years of age. Whether the two years of national 
service is performed early or late, there is a tendency for young 
workers to feel that it is not worth undertaking specific trade union 
responsibilities until their national service is over and they return 
to industry to settle down. 

Amongst young workers in the skilled occupations there is 
another factor, of a very different kind from apathy, preventing 
early participation in trade union affairs. Workers in these occupa- 
tions will normally be pursuing technical studies through their 
training period and it is no uncommon thing for such young 
persons to spend two evenings a week at a technical college and 
another two or three evenings in private study at home. It would, 
of course, be unreasonable to expect adolescents in such circum- 
stances to add to their burden. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


In the field of apprenticeship and vocational training trade 
unions are playing an increasing part. In the early days employers 
resented any attempt on the part of the unions to “ interfere ” in 
apprenticeship or training questions. The engineering unions first 
sought to negotiate an agreement for apprentices in 1897. They 
first succeeded in making such an agreement in 1937. Much faster 
progress has been made since the war, and to this a number of 
factors have contributed. 

First there has been a substantial fall in the adolescent age 
group. In 1937 there were in Great Britain about 3% million 
boys and girls in the 14-18 age group. Today there are about 
2% million. From the point of view of the labour market the 
supply has been further shortened by the raising of the school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15, which has removed some further half- 
million young persons from industry. These factors have, of course, 
increased competition amongst employers to secure the services 
of young employees. 

These hard statistical facts have been accompanied by—have 
to some extent been the cause of—a more enlightened conception 
of the obligations of the community and of industry towards the 
young citizen. Perhaps the best formulation of this new attitude 
is to be found in the Education Act of 1944, which provided not 
only for the raising of the school-leaving age but also gave the 
promise—as yet unfulfilled—of a comprehensive and compulsory 
system of day-time continued education, besides placing on the 
education authorities an obligation to secure adequate facilities for 
continued liberal as well as technical education for all those who 
desired it. In addition, education authorities were given respon- 
sibilities for the provision, either directly or through co-operation 
with voluntary bodies, of facilities for the pursuit of enlightened 
leisure time interests. Important parts of the Act still remain to be 
implemented, but the Act as a whole represents a fundamentally 
broader and more liberal approach to the problem of providing 
the proper conditions for the education and general development 
of young citizens. The trade unions played a substantial part in 
the discussions and the public campaign which culminated in the 
passing of this Act. 

Not less important in its impact on the situation has been the 
increasing recognition in the post-war world of the need of industry 
to improve its techniques. The increasing demand for technical 
skills, together with the shortened labour supply, has brought 
to the fore the need to make the best possible use of all available 
workers. The recent Government White Paper on Technical 
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Education ! has sharply focused attention on this problem. While 
much of the Paper is concerned with the need to increase the supply 
of technicians and technologists at higher levels, it is fully recognised 
that for every technician and technologist employed there must 
be a number of rank and file craftsmen able to translate theory into 
practice at the bench. 

Accompanying these other factors which have encouraged a 
better recognition of industry’s obligations towards young workers 
has been the growing influence of the trade unions. The idea of a 
joint apprenticeship body was practically unknown before the 
war. Today there is a steadily growing number of joint agreements 
between employers’ organisations and trade unions concerning the 
apprenticeship and training of young workers. This movement has 
been much stimulated by the Ministry of Labour and many of the 
agreements have been made on its initiative and with its 
active co-operation. 

The Ministry’s part in this movement stemmed from a report 
on the Recruitment and Training of Juveniles for Industry pub- 
lished in 1945. This report was prepared by the Joint Consultative 
Committee to the Minister of Labour, representing the Ministry, 
the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress. The report was unanimous and was accepted by the 
Minister. It therefore carried much weight. The section dealing 
with agreed standards of employment is of special interest in this 
- context. 

The report first says that “the general well-being of young 
persons in industry is a subject ... appropriate for consideration 
by the organisations of employers and trade unions in each in- 
dustry ”, a recommendation which indeed opens a very wide 
door. 

Then the view is expressed that “ during the earlier years of 
training the young person should be regarded primarily as a 
learner and quality of output should be given first place and not 
sacrificed to speed, although acquisition of speed may be a factor 
in training during later years ”. 

The report recommends that agreed standards of employment 
for young workers should be established for each industry and laid 
down the following principles to which these agreements should 
have regard : 


(a) Young employees should be regarded as learners still requiring 
education and training and not primarily as producers. 


1 Technical Education, Presented to Parliament by the Minister of 
Education and the Secretary of State for Scotland by Command of Her 
Majesty (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956). 
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(6) Qualified persons should be appointed and made responsible under 
the management for the recruitment and general well-being of the young 
workers. 


(c) There should be close collaboration between employing firms and 
the Youth Employment Service. It should not be assumed that the young 
person’s first job is necessarily the right job ; careful supervision may show 
that a young worker should be moved to another department or another 


(d) Where the number of apprentices or learners justifies it a special 
apprentice supervisor should be employed and should be responsible for 
watching their progress from stage to stage and for arranging for their 
attendance at technical institutions. 


(e) Young workers not employed as apprentices or learners, and particu- 
larly those employed on repetitive production processes, should have 
opportunities for training in more than one process, so that they are fitted 
for progressive employment and for advancement. 


Referring to developments under the new Education Act the 
report made two important pronouncements. First it was declared 
that the chief aim of full-time school up to 15, and later to 16 years, 
should be to improve the general standard of education rather 
than to prepare for a particular occupation. Then, considering 
the purpose of County Colleges (the day-continuation schools still 
to be established), the report took the view that they should 
advance the young person’s education in a wide sense and should, 
among other things, cultivate adaptability and in that way prepare 
him for wider occupational opportunities. 

The report concluded with the following recommendation : 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service should encourage in each 
main industry the establishment, where one does not already exist, of a 
National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Council (or other appropriate 
machinery) and the services of the Ministry, the Ministry of Education and 
the Scottish Education Department should be available to these Councils 
in connection with their work. 


The report may well be regarded as a young persons’ employ- 
ment charter. Its influence in industry has been wide in the last ten 
years. Now the situation is again under review and recommenda- 
tions for the future are under consideration. The National Joint 
Advisory Council to the Minister of Labour (the modern version 
of the old Joint Consultative Committee) has appointed a com- 
mittee for this purpose. It is again a tripartite body. It is making 
an intensive inquiry throughout industry and its conclusions, 
especially if they are again unanimous, are bound to have great 
influence. ; 

In Great Britain the responsibility for the training and education 
of young workers is shared by industry and the public education 
authorities. Training on the job is naturally the function of industry 
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itself. But for all the crafts it is recognised that supplementary 
training in technical schools and institutes is essential and this, 
with few exceptions, is the responsibility of the public authorities. 
In fact, for the sake of giving the individual full opportunities for 
development and for the welfare of the national economy, publicly 
provided technical schools do an important part of the industrial 
training of craftsmen for the employer. The trade unions have no 
quarrel with this. They do, however, ask that the employer should 
do his part. 

First, the general conditions of employment should be good and 
suitable for young people. Young workers, newly arriving in 
industry, should be sympathetically received and helped to under- 
stand the new world in which they find themselves. The transition 
from school to work is not always easy. The world of school exists 
specifically for the boy and girl : they are the prime consideration 
in it. They face a very different situation when they take a job. 

The facilities for works training vary greatly from establish- 
ment to establishment. Many of the larger leading firms have 
training schemes of the first order. Provision is made for the intake 
of recruits who leave school at 15 plus, for those who leave grammar 
schools at 17 or 18 and for university graduates. Transfer from one 
of the lower grades to a higher grade is made possible for the boy 
of exceptional merit. The ordinary craft apprentice, entering 
at 15 plus, is sometimes trained for a substantial part of his appren- 
ticeship in a special apprentice workshop, where, though engaged 
on practical work at the bench, he is employed under conditions 
specially suited to him. In all cases he will work under adequate, 
skilled supervision and his progress will be regularly checked. 

In addition to his workshop training the apprentice will be 
granted release during working hours for attendance at technical 
school, the employer continuing to pay his wages. In some cases 
the technical school itself will be provided by the firm with the co- 
operation of the local education authority. The much more common 
pattern, however, is that the apprentice attends a technical school 
run by the education authority itself. 

Such comprehensive arrangements for apprentice training 
are obviously practical only in the larger firm. Difficulties and 
inadequacies appear where a firm is not large enough to provide 
the necessary facilities, and, in too many cases, where the firm is not 
concerned to do so. In a large number of firms in the middle range, 
however, reasonably good workshop experience may be provided, 
and the local technical school used for the theoretical and supple- 
mentary practical training. 

But the great majority of firms in Great Britain are, from this 
point of view, small firms. Firms with 2,000 and more workers 
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absorb only 20 to 25 per cent. of school-leavers entering industry. In 
engineering—the predominant industry for apprenticeship—65 per 
cent. of firms employ less than 250 workers. In the smaller firms, 
however willing the employer may be, the capacity of his estab- 
lishment to provide a satisfactory training for the young worker 
is likely to be inadequate. Here there is need for co-operative 
effort between firms. Inertia and fear of competitors has hitherto 
held up progress in this direction, but an interesting and promising 
development has recently taken place. In three or four centres 
a number of smaller firms have joined together and have adopted 
a common apprenticeship scheme. Each group employs an appren- 
tice master whose function is to supervise the training and progress 
of all the apprentices employed by members of the group and, 
at suitable stages of their training, to transfer apprentices from one 
firm to another to widen their experience. The apprentice master 
also supervises the attendance of the apprentices at technical 
schools. The idea is likely to spread, for present conditions of the 
juvenile labour market put the small firm at a disadvantage with 
its larger competitors if it cannot offer an adequate training scheme. 

One of the most significant developments in the training of young 
workers since the war has been the growth of “ day release ”— 
that is, release during working hours for attendance at technical 
schools. In 1939 the number of young workers given day release 
was 43,000. By 1954 the number had risen to 326,000. No appren- 
ticeship scheme would today be accepted as adequate by the trade 
unions if it did not provide for day release. Employers on their side 
increasingly recognise that they themselves gain by making this 
provision. Even with day release most apprentices will also attend 
technical schools for one or two evenings a week. But the impor- 
tance of day release is shown by the fact that amongst technical 
school students wastage is substantially greater when the students 
are able to attend in the evenings only than where students enjoy 
day release. 

The rate of day release varies greatly from industry to industry, 
ranging from 90 per cent. of boys under 18 years employed in 
engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods to only 1 per cent. 
in agriculture, insurance, banking and miscellaneous metal goods. 
The average percentage of boys under 18 years throughout industry 
who enjoy day release is 27. Girls under 18 years fare much worse, 
the general average for day release in all industries being only 
7 per cent. 

The figures quoted above have been welcomed as showing a 
substantial increase in the practice of day release. There is, however, 
a darker side to the picture. The same figures reveal that the great 
majority of young workers still have no such opportunity. 
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The Ministry of Labour provides figures each year showing 
the number of young persons entering employment at 15 years 
of age, classified according to the type of employment taken up. 
Disregarding clerical and professional employment, the proportion 
of boys undertaking apprenticeship or learnership to skilled crafts 
in 1955 was 38.5 per cent. The corresponding figure for girls was 
8.6 per cent. Comparing these figures with the percentages of young 
workers enjoying day release it will be seen that the day release 
system does not yet extend even to all the young workers training 
for skilled jobs. 

These entry-into-employment figures reveal another problem 
about which as yet very little indeed has been done. They show 
that a substantial majority of boys and an overwhelming majority 
of girls enter unskilled occupations. For them, with few exceptions, 
there is no day release, no training on the job, no one, generally, 
to care whether they undertake further education of any kind. 
A very few exceptional, progressive firms have recognised their 
obligations to these young workers and have provided opportun- 
ities for their further education on broad lines. 

The British Trades Union Congress has been concerned that an 
appropriate form of continued education should be provided for 
all young workers, whether they be apprentices or not. The ultimate 
solution of this problem must include the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 16 and the establishment of County Colleges, both 
of which steps have been promised by the 1944 Education Act. 
But in the meantime much can be done in the factory and the 
technical school. Every young worker should be taught the 
background of his job. He should be shown how his job fits into 
the scheme of the factory; how the factory fits into the industry 
and the industry into the national economy. Every job has a his- 
tory and a geography. All these matters can be taught to all young 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled, and for the unskilled will 
build up a sense of purpose in their work which the job itself may 
be quite incapable of inspiring. For the skilled worker, the actual 
processes of work on which he is engaged may be absorbing : to 
know how to do his job may be sufficient for him. For the unskilled 
worker this incentive is lacking and his need is to be shown why 
he does his job, rather than how. 

The need of the young unskilled worker for continued education, 
and for day release in order that he may pursue it, is not less than 
that of the apprentice, though the education provided will be more 
general in character. There is, indeed, need to build up a conception 
of liberal technical education for young workers in these circum- 
stances. 

It has sometimes been supposed that apprenticeship was on 
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the decline and it may have been true that for some time after the 
war many juveniles and their parents were tempted by the imme- 
diate high wages offered for many non-progressive jobs. Some still 
are, but there is no doubt that an increasing number of young 
workers and their parents are showing a concern to find the kind 
of job where a skill is to be acquired, where adequate training 
facilities are provided and where prospects are progressive. The 
lengthened school life and the increasing tendency of parents to 
allow their children to remain at school beyond the statutory age 
are making themselves felt. Young persons are more mature when 
they come to their first job, and they and their parents expect a 
return for the extra educational effort that has been made. The 
considerable weight of the Youth Employment Service of the 
Ministry of Labour is also brought to bear in its important work 
of advising young persons on their choice of job and placing them 
in employment. Firms providing good conditions do not usually 
find themselves short of applicants for apprenticeship and training. 
It is the firms which are less well equipped to offer the young 
worker adequate training and fair prospects that suffer a shortage. 

The present low level of the population in the juvenile age 
groups is not, however, a permanent state. The post-war “ bulge ” 
in the population, now passing through the schools, will be entering 
industry in the 1960s. If the increased number of young workers 
who will then be in the labour market are to have a fair chance— 
and indeed if the country’s level of productivity is to be maintained 
and improved—then preparations must be set in hand for a sub- 
stantial extension of training facilities in industry. To review this 
problem and to make recommendations on it is the main purpose 
of the special committee of the National Joint Advisory Council to 
the Minister of Labour, to which reference has already been made. 

It is likely that in the years immediately ahead there will be 
changes—maybe substantial changes—in apprenticeship and train- 
ing arrangements. The longer school life and the improved tech- 
niques of training in industry and in technical schools must have 
their impact. Developments in industry itself—automation and 
the application of atomic power—may well revolutionise some of 
the older forms of employment. Questions are already arising as 
to the validity of some of the traditional conditions of apprentice- 
ship, the age of entry to and completion of apprenticeship, and 
the appropriate period of apprenticeship. All these questions are 
of course matters for joint consultation and negotiation, in which 
the trade unions will claim a full part. 


In these notes an attempt has been made to review from the 
trade union angle the position of young workers in the unions and 
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in industry. So far as education is concerned the emphasis has 
necessarily been on technical education. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to suppose that the educational interests of the British trade 
union movement have ever been confined to technical education. 
From its earliest days the Trades Union Congress has shown a 
sustained and active interest in the whole field of public education, 
from the nursery school to the university and beyond. Its 
concern has been to maintain a liberal approach to all educational 
problems. The reason for this is simple. If democracy is to be 
served, if equality of opportunity is to be a reality, if the highest 
posts are to be open to all who have the ability to fill them, then a 
good sound general education for all is an essential foundation. 
Educational approaches that are narrow and restrictive, premature 
specialisation tending to predetermine the working life of the 
individual, have always been opposed by the trade union movement. 

It has always been recognised that the purpose of education is 
to create whole human beings, good men and women, good citizens, 
as well as good workers. 

The importance of a sound general education is recognised, too, 
as an important factor in the creation and maintenance of a demo- 
cratic State. Technical education alone tends to divide, to separate 
students of one technique from those who pursue another. It is 
in general education that those wider interests that all may share 
are created, interests which tend to bind the community together 
and to give it stability. 

Even from the point of view of industry itself general education 
has a fundamental role to play. The White Paper on Technical 
Education says: “ Much therefore depends on strengthening the 
base of the pyramid of technical education by improving the 
education in the schools and raising the numbers of school-leavers 
who are able and willing to take successfully the course offered at 
technical colleges ”.? 

In this era of rapid industrial change the quality of adaptability 
becomes of first importance and the more widely spread it is the 
more the future is assured. This again points to the need for a liberal 
approach to all the studies. 

Thus the British trade union movement has held from the 
start that its interest in education must be all-embracing. Good 
general education and good technical education must both be 
provided, each playing its own part and, at the same time, each 
being complementary to the other. Only in this way can the best 
interests of the community and of industry be served and full and 
free play be given to each member to contribute to the utmost of 





1 Technical Education, op. cit., p. 5. 
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his capacity. In speaking on the White Paper on Technical Educa- 
tion in Parliament Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education, 
said— 


I... believe that it would be a crime against civilisation to spend vast 
sums of money on expanding that kind of education which teaches men 
how to produce wealth if at the same time we did not also spend money 
on the kind of education which teaches them how to enjoy wealth... . 
I think the nation has to make equal progress in science and in the arts if 
we are to remain civilised and contribute to the right use of the new power 
which men are gaining over nature... 











Vocational Guidance 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
Dr. Walter STETs 
Federal Ministry of Labour 


Between 1947 and 1953 the International Labour Review pub- 
lished a series of articles describing the vocational guidance services 
in New Zealand, the United Kingdom, Belgium, the United States, 
Sweden, Poland, Argentina, France, Australia and Switzerland. 
The following article is regarded as a useful addition to this series in 
that vocational guidance in the Federal Republic of Germany presents 
some remarkable features. While the system 1s entirely voluntary, 
nearly nine-tenths of all school-leavers avail themselves of counselling ; 
furthermore, vocational guidance in Germany has always been closely 
linked with the placement of young persons in training employments 
and almost half of the persons seeking guidance are so placed. 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE have been facilities for vocational guidance in Germany 

since shortly after the beginning of the present century. The 
work was first taken up by schools, educational authorities and 
voluntary charitable organisations with the object of helping the 
juveniles under their charge to choose an occupation. Facilities for 
guidance were also provided by employers’ associations, particu- 
larly craftsmen’s guilds, and by some unions of manual workers 
and office employees, though here the primary purpose was to 
ensure a satisfactory intake for the particular trade. The first 
steps towards systematic, comprehensive vocational guidance for 
females were taken by the women’s movement, which became 
active at about that time. In order to help the women and girls 
who were then beginning to seek and enter employment, the 


1 Vol. LVI, No. 4; Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; Vol. LX, Nos. 2 
and 4; Vol. LXIV, No. 4; and Vol. LXVII, No. 1. 
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League of German Women’s Associations set up its “ Information 
Offices for Women’s Occupations ”, which were brought together 
into a union in 1911. All these efforts, following different lines and 
aimed at different targets, led to the foundation (in 1913) of a 
“ German Vocational Guidance Committee ”, which sought further 
development towards a uniform system. The same period, shortly 
before the First World War, also saw the establishment of the 
earliest municipal guidance offices (Berufsdmter)—some of them 
attached to the education authority, others to the welfare and 
young persons’ department, while others again were independent 
branches of the local government. 

The war of 1914, together with the manpower difficulties which 
first arose at that time and became more and more acute as the 
war continued, brought the problem of vocational guidance into 
the forefront of attention. The first public statement in this 
connection was a statement “respecting placement of trainees 
and vocational guidance” issued by the Bavarian Government 
on 18 December 1917: its preamble says that the “ proper distribu- 
tion and utilisation of young workers will be of very great import- 
ance after the war”. At the same time the Central Organisation of 
German Handicrafts and the League of German Employment 
Exchanges were also dealing with this question. In 1918, before 
the end of the war, directives were elaborated “ for the organisa- 
tion and operation of a public scheme of trainee placement and 
vocational guidance in the common interest ”, the basic ideas being 
uniformity, impartiality, public utility and the principle that the 
scheme should extend to all occupations and all candidates for 
employment. 

The above principles are reflected in the post-war legislation 
of the Reich and its component states (Lander). The demobilisa- 
tion ordinances issued in December 1918 empowered the authori- 
ties of the Lander to require the municipalities to make arrange- 
ments for general, public vocational guidance and placement of 
trainees, combined where possible with non-political public em- 
ployment exchanges. The Lander—Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, etc.— 
immediately used this power and brought about the establishment 
of vocational guidance offices. The Employment Exchanges Act 
of 1922 led to considerable progress, for it enabled the public 
employment exchanges, and the provincial employment offices 
which had been set up in the meanwhile, to extend their work to 
vocational guidance and the placing of trainees. This made opera- 
tion easier as regards finance, and consequently vocational guid- 
ance came more and more to be linked with the employment 
services. (Previously this link had existed in some cases only, 
whereas in others vocational guidance had been attached to the 
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educational, juvenile or welfare authorities, and in others again, 
particularly in the larger cities, it had been run as an independent 
branch.) 

Under the Placement and Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1927, the right of the employment services at the local and pro- 
vincial levels to handle vocational guidance was replaced by an 
obligation vested in the newly-established National Institution for 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance ; guidance, together with 
placement in general, was thus removed from the responsibility 
of the local authorities. The Act of 1927, as subsequently amended, 
still provides the statutory basis for vocational guidance and the 
placement of trainees. 

Throughout all the changes that occurred, in this field as in 
others, in the following quarter of a century, there was no modifica- 
tion either of the legal basis or of the principles which the Act laid 
down. Under the National-Socialist régime the concept of total 
utilisation of the labour force was extended to initial placement. 
All boys and girls leaving school were obliged to apply to the 
vocational guidance branch of the employment office; young 
workers—including apprentices, probationers and unpaid be- 
ginners—could only be engaged with the consent of the employ- 
ment office ; the concept of “ vocational guidance ” was replaced 
by “direction” ; and an “intake plan” was drawn up for application 
in the subsequent years. Nevertheless, despite the efforts of all 
the political authorities and offices of defence economy to carry 
through compulsory direction of young workers entering employ- 
ment, the labour authorities resisted right through until the end of 
the war. Even the order issuing the last intake plan (1944) states 
that “ precise observance of the figures cannot be expected : this 
could only be achieved by the use of compulsion, which remains 
prohibited ’’. 

Despite all the employment market difficulties of the immediate 
post-war period, the problem of guidance or direction lost its 
acuteness after 1945. Freedom to choose an occupation is now 
guaranteed by article 12 of the Constitution, and in the Federal 
Republic there are no statutory restrictions or obligations, regarding 
either recourse to the vocational guidance offices or entry into 
apprenticeship or other trainee employment. 

Although vocational guidance became entirely voluntary 
again in 1945, application to these offices is in fact made by about 
90 per cent. of young persons leaving school (or by their parents), 
the proportion being greatest (92.3 per cent.) in the case of elemen- 
tary school children who leave at the age of 14; secondary school 
pupils, leaving at the age of 19, make a less abundant use of the 
service. The number of persons seeking advice each year is about 
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1,200,000 : this comprises school-leavers and older people, as well 
as the many refugees still streaming into the Federal Republic. 

The growth of vocational guidance and trainee placement from 
1922 to 1955 is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINEE PLACE- 
MENT, 1922-55 








Vocational ; Persons Pen ve 
Year — Pm 1 guidance mronry 
(thousands ) (thousands ) 
oe a oe ae 60 160 235 89 
Beers, Gilg: a, 166 470 438 179 
as —? 550 387 83 
rey 300 850 848 212 
Toews eee 209 1,100 1,300 637 


























1 Offices or persons carrying on guidance as a principal activity. 2 No data available. % Federal 
Republic only. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PRESENT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


The figures of table I show that vocational guidance in Germany 
has developed steadily with the passage of time. The many big 
economic and political unheavals of the last 40 years—since the 
end of the First World War—have not unfavourably affected its 
structural expansion, as witness the number of full-time counsellors, 
for instance ; and there is now general recognition that thorough 
vocational guidance is equally necessary in bad times and good. 

However, recourse to vocational guidance has naturally de- 
pended on the conditions prevailing at a given time, as is clear 
from the fluctuating figures for applications to the service and for 
trainee vacancies reported. Economic depression has sometimes 
influenced the number of such vacancies which undertakings were 
able to offer. On the other hand there have been large variations 
in the number of children leaving school which, because of the 
declining birth rate during the two great wars and in view of the 
period of compulsory schooling from the age of six to 14, fell 
particularly low in 1929-33 and will do so again between 1955 and 
1960. In contrast, the economic recovery from 1934 to 1939 caused 
an increase in the birth rate, which was reflected in the exception- 
ally large numbers of children leaving school half a generation 
later.? 





1 The number of young persons leaving school in the Federal Republic 
in 1951 and 1954 were 836,000 and 952,000; in 1960 school-leavers will 
number 576,000. 
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The high figures for school-leavers after the Second World War, 
together with the very bad economic conditions of that period, 
caused grave difficulties for young persons, very few training 
employments being available for them.! In the years around 
1949-50 there were about 500,000 unemployed juveniles in the 
Federal Republic. In 1955 the numbers leaving school began to 
decline, and the total fall by 1960 will be very great—as much as 
40 per cent. Economic conditions have improved very consider- 
ably in the meanwhile, so that the situation has been entirely 
reversed since 1954 and there is now a dearth of juvenile job 
applicants rather than of jobs for the young. Undertakings are 
asking for large numbers of trainees because they are already very 
short of workers and expect the shortage to grow still more marked 
in the next few years. Many trainee jobs now stand vacant in a 
number of occupations, and in the near future this position will 
probably be accentuated. 

In such circumstances it is particularly important to evaluate 
the wishes of young persons with regard to their vocation. Some 
trades are particularly popular, others tend to be avoided. In the 
Federal Republic at present there is a pronounced desire on the 
part of boys to enter the metal trades or become technicians ; 
next stand the building trades, and after these certain office 
occupations (salaried personnel in industry, the public service, 
banks, etc.). It is also encouraging to note that the mining industry 
exerts a considerable attraction not only in the coal areas themselves 
but elsewhere also (about half the applications come from non- 
mining Lander of the Federal Republic). Commercial employment 
and such trades as plasterer, painter, cabinet-maker and baker are 
less popular. Girls prefer commercial and office jobs and many 
would like to be ladies’ tailors or hairdressers. They are also 
growing more interested in trades learnt hitherto only by boys: 
for instance, a good number are now being trained as men’s tailors, 
a craft in which hardly a single girl was to be found before the 
Second World War. 

Industrial techniques and economic life in general are now so 
increasingly complex that at 14 years—the age when the eight-year 
compulsory education ends in the Federal Republic—a boy or 
girl is not sufficiently developed in mind and body to face the 
constantly rising level of occupational requirements. Efforts are 
therefore being made to raise the school-leaving age by one year : 
in three of the Lander and West Berlin this has already been done ; 
in the six other Lander similar action is planned. In the present 
juvenile employment situation, a rise in the school-leaving age 





“1In Germany very little vocational training goes on in special vocational 
schools—it is almost all given in undertakings. 


4 
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brings the vocational guidance and trainee placement services 
face to face with a good many problems : withdrawal of at least a 
whole year’s intake at a time when the supply of young manpower 
is already shrinking cannot fail to make the shortage still greater. 


ORGANISATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Vocational guidance and trainee placement in the Federal 
Republic are organised on uniform, simple lines, for in 1927 the 
whole scheme was standardised and brought together under the 
National Institution for Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
Only this organisation’s branches—the employment offices—are 
allowed to engage in vocational guidance: there are no private 
agencies at all. The Placement and Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1927 (recently amended by the Act of 23 December 1956) pro- 
vides the statutory basis for the work of the Institution. This took 
on a different form after 1939, but was restored to its previous 
financial independence, as the Federal Institution for Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, by a special Establishment Act of 
1952. It is a public-law corporation, administered by the employers 
and workers but supervised by the Federal Minister of Labour. 
It consists of a Central Office (at Nuremberg), 12 provincial employ- 
ment offices and 209 employment offices.! In all these the business 
of vocational guidance and placement of trainees is handled together 
with placement in general and unemployment insurance. 

It is significant that trainee placement should have been 
closely linked with vocational guidance in Germany ever since 
1922. The arrangement is due not least to the peculiar character 
of German vocational training, which—as already stated—is 
given mainly in the undertakings themselves ; the trainee is either 
attached to a master craftsman or (particularly in large-scale 
industry) he works in the training shop. The total number of 
apprentices going through a three or three-and-a-half year course 
in undertakings at the end of 1955 was 1,360,600, apart from 
65,100 learners whose training lasted for one to two years. Training 
in school-type establishments is rare, and occurs mainly in com- 
merce and the welfare and nursing occupations. 

At each employment office there is a branch to deal with voca- 
tional guidance and trainee placement. In the smaller districts 
at least one male and one female employee are engaged on this 
work, with correspondingly more in the larger municipalities ; 
regular consultations are arranged in outlying districts. Special 
university-trained counsellors are available for guidance to secon- 


1 Figures as at 31 December 1956. 
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dary school pupils and university students : this is given in close 
co-operation with the secondary schools and often actually in 
their premises ; employment offices are organised in groups, each 
with its common centre for this purpose. The employment office’s 
medical officer is available for physical examinations. The aptitude 
testing service—also organised on a group basis—is staffed by 
industrial psychologists with university training and degrees as 
such. Throughout the Federal Republic some 1,100 full-time 
vocational guidance counsellors (male and female) are employed, 
plus about 60 specialised psychologists. The principle that voca- 
tional guidance for girls shall be given by women officers has 
long been followed all over the country. There is also technical 
personnel to assist the experts. 

Each provincial employment office has a senior officer or officers 
responsible for vocational guidance. It is their duty to supervise 
the practical application of vocational guidance and trainee place- 
ment and to check these operations regularly. Helping with the 
selection and engagement of vocational counsellors, training new 
employees and giving regular additional training to vocational 
guidance personnel in service are important features of these 
officers’ duty. 

The Central Office at Nuremberg has a vocational guidance 
department, which issues directives for the conduct of the Institu- 
tion’s work, provides the provincial employment offices with 
occupational information material, etc., and works out a stan- 
dard policy regarding the intake of young workers for the various 
occupations. 

The staff and administrative costs of vocational guidance and 
trainee placement are paid out of the employers’ and workers’ 
contributions to unemployment insurance. 

At the Federal Ministry of Labour in Bonn there are two sec- 
tions which deal with these matters among others ; one is respon- 
sible for vocational guidance, the other for vocational training and 
information. 

The most recent version of the Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance Act defines vocational guidance as “any advice or 
information regarding choice of an occupation, unless given inci- 
dentally and free of charge in an individual case ”. Trainee place- 
ment is defined as “any activity directed towards providing 
persons with employment as trainees ”. 

The old-established principles of vocational guidance and 
trainee placement are laid down again in the new 1956 version of 
the Act. They are as follows: 

Vocational guidance and trainee placement must be effected 
impartially, and especially without regard to membership of any 
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association ; they must be free of charge ; as a rule, female appli- 
cants must be advised by female officers. The Act does not state 
that vocational guidance is to cover all persons and occupations, 
but this was the practical interpretation from the very start and 
has never been seriously questioned. Vocational guidance is open to 
all young persons, irrespective of the school they have attended—..e. 
the backward child has the same rights as the secondary school 
graduate. The service is also available to all adults who have 
to choose, or wish to change, their occupation: this facility is 
intended for such persons as war-widows who may have to start 
earning at a fairly advanced age, students who have to interrupt 
their studies, etc. The scope of vocational guidance as regards 
persons therefore exceeds the coverage of compulsory social insur- 
ance. Its scope as regards occupations is all-embracing. 

That recourse to vocational guidance and trainee placement 
must be voluntary is laid down in the Constitution ; accordingly, 
in the territory of the Federal Republic there is neither any obliga- 
tion to apply to the guidance service nor any statutory provision 
that only young persons directed to a vacancy by the vocational 
guidance branch of the employment office may be engaged. 


FUNCTIONS AND METHODS 


The Act of 1927 defines the functions of vocational guidance 
and trainee placement as follows : 


The function of vocational guidance shall be to assist young persons 
and adults when about to choose or to change their occupation. Vocational 
guidance shall duly take into account, on the one hand, the physical and 
intellectual qualifications, the inclinations and the economic and family 
circumstances of the applicant and, on the other hand, the tendency of the 
employment market and the manpower requirements of the various trades. 
It shall subordinate the interests of individual trades to general economic 
and social considerations. 

The Federal Institution shall supplement and reinforce vocational 
guidance by general measures to diffuse information on vocational questions. 

In the work of trainee placement, the competent services shall seek to 
place suitable candidates in fully satisfactory training employments. 

In connection with vocational guidance and trainee placement, the 
Federal Institution is required to co-operate in any action to promote a 
satisfactory inflow of young workers into the various occupations, and to 
take such action itself if necessary and provided it is not taken by some other 
body. 


According to these provisions vocational guidance in the 
Federal Republic has a double purpose: it is not restricted to 
its first and principal task, that of helping applicants in their 
choice of an occupation ; it must also have regard to the interests 
of the employment market and the intake requirements of the 
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various occupations. These two aspects, human and economic, 
have always characterised vocational guidance in Germany. From 
the outset it was recognised that advice to enter a given occupa- 
tion, though it must have regard to the applicants’ character, is 
only complete if it includes as many as possible of the real, cold 
facts of the economic life in which it will have to be put into 
practice. In any case the young applicants and their parents 
always ask about the prospects in a given trade. 

The objectives defined above correspond to those of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Recommendation, 1949, which states that the 
assistance given to individuals should have regard to “ occupa- 
tional opportunity ” and “ the prospective needs of the economy ” ; 
and that vocational guidance is important not only for “ the welfare 
of individuals” but also for “the prosperity of all countries ” 
(Paragraphs 1, 3 and 14 of the Recommendation). It is in recog- 
nition of these principles that vocational guidance and trainee 
placement in the Federal*Republic have been entrusted to the 
employment authorities. 

The various aspects of the process by which the vocational 
guidance and trainee placement services carry out the functions 
defined above may now be examined. 


Occupational "formation 


The original Act of 1922 defines the first function of voca- 
tional guidance and trainee placement as “the systematic pre- 
paration of young persons for their choice of a vocation, and the 
publication of information on vocational questions ”. 

The young person’s choice is prepared in close co-operation 
with the school, which has indeed a considerable part to play 
in this regard. Even during the educational process, some instruc- 
tion in vocational ethics will help to convey a due idea of work, 
trade and profession ; in the lessons on some subjects reference may 
be made to various trades and their functions ; and the guidance 
counsellor can help the teacher by providing suitable material 
and by conducting his own occupational information classes. 
This joint work is regulated by a directive for co-operation between 
vocational guidance and schools, which the Federal Ministers of 
Labour and Internal Affairs issued together in 1930. 

The following other means of providing information may be 
mentioned : evening meetings of parents arranged jointly with the 
schools ; occupational exhibitions (the Federal Institution has its 
own travelling exhibitions, which are supplemented locally by 
trade associations, etc.) ; visits to undertakings, for teachers and 
pupils, conducted by the guidance counsellor ; film shows (the 
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Federal Institution has made its own informational films and also 
uses other available films); distribution of other informative 
material (since 1955 the Federal Institution has sent to all schools 
a calendar of occupational information, with a picture of some 
trade and explanatory text for each week of the year) ; publica- 
tions giving occupational information in a form suitable for the 
young (accounts of individual occupations or general reviews) ; 
the periodical Berufskunde (“ Vocational Information ”), issued 
jointly each month by the Federal Ministry of Labour (which 
provides official announcements) and the Federal Institution (which 
provides news regarding occupations) ; press, radio, etc. (articles, 
lectures, reports and so on). 

The function of vocational guidance to educate in social matters 
is most clearly expressed in its occupational information work. 
This has an extensive ‘influence on public opinion, particularly 
regarding the importance of choice of vocation, both for the indi- 
vidual and as an element in providing tndustry with the manpower 
it requires. Indeed, occupational information is a far more signi- 
ficant function than has been generally recognised. 


Determination of Personal Characteristics 


The law requires vocational guidance to take the physical and 
mental traits, character, inclination and economic circumstances 
of the applicant into due account. 

Guidance is prepared and facilitated in this respect by the 
school, where a “ pupil’s card ” (a form provided by the employ- 
ment office) is made out for each individual about a year before 
he or she is due to leave. The teacher thus contributes information 
on the achievements and aptitudes of the future applicant—for 
instance, the kind of gifts and the particular qualities which he 
possesses, his preferences, speed, method of work, etc. An interview 
between the teacher and the counsellor will follow if necessary. 
By these means the experience obtained in several years of school 
attendance can be used for vocational guidance purposes. Such 
information provides a very good basis for judging an applicant’s 
qualities of character and intellect. 

Apart from the preparation and assistance which the school 
can provide, the vocational guidance service may make use of 
psychological aptitude tests. These are applied by industrial psy- 
chologists with special university training and degrees, working 
in co-operation with the guidance counsellors. The tests do 
not replace the guidance, but are an auxiliary part of it ; they are 
used in all cases that require investigation. As regards the applica- 
tion of such tests, the Federal Institution has issued special directives 
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for the psychological service ; like the other stages of guidance, 
they are given free of charge. Initially the applicant is not viewed 
from the standpoint of any particular trade or occupation ; the 
object of the test is to portray him as a whole, to discover where 
his aptitudes may lie, and so deduce the kind of occupation for 
which he is suited. The number of these aptitude tests, which last 
for several hours and are given to groups of four or five applicants 
together, has increased steadily in recent years as will be seen 
from table II. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL APTITUDE TESTS, 1951-55 














Year Total persons tested | Females tested 
epee S579, BROT 2 Vee, 73,786 | 18,518 
SPE Rare rin st til ae 87,270 22,366 
REP ee ee 82,963 19,372 
DA Spee eg be ne Ope ah ete 103,470 22,571 
TOSS eles METI 907, Seyityy 107,034 23,550 
i J 








The persons whose aptitude is thus tested also include war disabled, 
industrial disabled, young persons with vocational handicaps (phy- 
sical or mental) and handicapped persons generally. 

The medical officer is called in to determine physical aptitude. 
All young persons about to leave school are examined by the 
school doctor ; the result is indicated on the “ pupil’s card ”, where 
the teacher has already given his report. The doctor, too, abstains 
from making any positive suggestion regarding a vocation, but 
refers to any special physical characteristics that should be borne 
in mind when the choice is made. He also states whether the 
young person is fit and ready to enter economic life and proposes 
any measures he may consider suitable to remedy shortcomings. 
If the school doctor’s opinion as recorded on the card is not suffi- 
cient, the employment service medical officer may be called in to 
examine an applicant. 

The guidance counsellor bases his judgment of the young 
person’s aptitude on the considered views thus expressed by the 
teacher, psychologist and doctor. The economic and family cir- 
cumstances are revealed in the interview between the counsellor 
and the young person and his parents, at which the actual guidance 
will be given. 

A very important factor in the choice of an occupation is the 
young person’s own desire. Special attention is directed during the 
interview to discovering the real inclination of the applicant, for— 
in the case of a boy or girl aged 13 to 14 years—the preferences 
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expressed must be regarded as highly problematical. This is 
the starting point of vocational guidance proper ; inclination and 
aptitude together are used as a basis for evaluating probable 
achievement throughout the applicant’s working life in the trade 
he has chosen. 


General Economic Conditions 


Apart from personal aptitude, the guidance counsellor must 
also have due regard to the economic situation and the man- 
power needs in various occupations. In order to be able to give 
correct and useful information on occupations and their prospects, 
the counsellor must himself be familiar with the characteristics 
and requirements of the occupations in question, the significance 
of each in the economy of his immediate area and also in a wider 
area, and the probable future demand for young entrants. Such 
comprehensive knowledge of occupational life is a field of science 
that the vocational guidance service has made its own and gradually 
extended. In every office under the Federal Institution—the 
employment offices, the provincial employment offices and the 
Central Office—and at the Federal Ministry of Labour also, there 
is a specialised library where all appropriate publications on the 
various occupations are collected and kept up to date. The Ministry 
of Labour and the Federal Institution supply the subordinate 
offices with the most recent material, at short intervals, in their 
joint periodical Berufskunde. Apart from this current data, works 
of reference have been prepared, for instance a handbook of 
occupations begun in 1927, which is not yet complete although 
several volumes have already appeared ; other publications have 
been issued on the possibilities of university study and vocational 
schools in the Federal Republic. 

Apart from this occupational information in the narrow sense, 
the economic and industrial structure of each employment office 
district is worked out, including a breakdown of the population, 
a study of the employment market situation, etc. The figures are 
kept under constant review. 

Research into the need for recruits in the various occupations 
and the establishment of a policy in this regard are functions of the 
Central Office. Between 1939 and 1945 an “ intake plan ” indicated 
the total manpower entering the employment market and the 
targets to be aimed at for the various occupations. This plan 
provided the basis for an appreciation of the prospects of each of 
these, and for uniform directives on intake policy. After 1945 it 
was difficult to obtain a general picture because of lack of statistical 
data, but efforts are now being made to remedy this situation. 
This is all the more necessary because the decline in the number 
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of children leaving school—expected to continue until 1960—will 
no doubt cause a pronounced shortage of entrants into industry. 


The Interview 


In his practical work, the guidance counsellor uses the 
preparatory material described above, which throws light on the 
applicant’s personal characteristics (apparent aptitude and in- 
clination, social status, etc.) and on the economic and occupational 
position. The interview, the joint conversation with the young 
applicant and his parents, is the deciding stage in the guidance 
process. It is essential that mutual confidence between the two 
parties shall develop ; in this atmosphere it must be possible to 
discover the young person’s real inclination and aptitude, and to 
arrive at some suitable decision. The actual choice of a vocation 
always lies with the applicant and his parents, and here liberty 
remains the ruling principle. As article 12 of the Constitution 
says, “all Germans have the right to choose their occupation, place 
of work and place of training in full freedom ”. 

Table III, based on the statistics of the Federal Institution, 
shows how vocational guidance has developed since the Second 
World War. 


TABLE III. EVOLUTION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 1951-55 

















Applicants for guidance ee 
Year 
Male | Female | Total 

EERE Rae 715,199 | 619,406 1,334,605 | 
grease 661,351 | 616,057 1,277,408 
See be SOG04: GLE 637,345 601,197 1,238,542 
ae ae 680,313 645,832 1,326,145 
.,. See ee" 602,529 571,101 1,173,630 








Trainee Placement 


As already stated above, the placement of trainees in the 
Federal Republic is closely linked with vocational guidance. The 
guidance counsellor, male or female, who has obtained a good 
knowledge of the young applicant from the aptitude test and 
interview, proceeds to provide him with suitable trainee employ- 
ment. This placement completes the process of guidance. When 
the Act prescribes that “suitable candidates” are to be placed 
in “fully satisfactory training employments”, it means that the 
jobs must be checked to ensure that they are satisfactory from the 
occupational, moral and medical points of view. 
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Undertakings having prospective trainee vacancies report 
these to the vocational guidance department of the employment 
office preferably six months, or at the latest three months, before 
they will become available. In 1950 the Federal Minister of Labour 
issued a directive indicating how free enterprise could co-operate 
with the labour authorities in order to ensure an intake of young 
workers into commerce and industry, sufficient both in quality 
and in quantity. This was endorsed by the German Chamber of 
Industry and Commerce and the Central Federation of German 
Handicrafts. 

Employers must report appointments and dismissals of em- 
ployees (including apprentices, learners and unpaid probationers) 
to the employment office within three days. 

Table IV shows the numbers of trainee placements in recent 
years. 


TABLE IV. EVOLUTION OF TRAINEE PLACEMENT, 1951-55 











Trainee jobs filled 
Year 
Male Female Total 
| ae eee er 352,526 158,594 511,120 
, 3 aaa 338,569 161,076 499,645 
Ve Pe 332,284 169,691 501,975 
Weer bin Sets s 378,943 197,302 576,245 
CGN 2r-S a 364,832 199,219 564,051 




















The jobs filled in this way include some in districts a considerable 
distance from the trainees’ homes. As the young workers cannot 
live at home, they have to be accommodated in local families or 
special hostels. In 1955 the number of such placements was about 
22,000. 


Promotion of Vocational Training 


The Federal Institution is required, among other things, to 
participate in action to promote a satisfactory intake for the 
various occupations, and if necessary to act to that effect itself. 
The measures in question are briefly described below. 

Inter-district placement, i.e. the provision of trainee jobs away 
from the applicants’ place of residence, is very important both at 
times of widespread juvenile unemployment and at times when 
the demand for young workers exceeds the supply. A valuable 
remedy in such circumstances is the establishment of young per- 
sons’ hostels ; their construction may be encouraged by grants 
from the federal Government if the need—in terms of employment 
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market policy—is recognised by the competent provincial employ- 
ment office ; the Federal Institution also may provide funds for 
the establishment of hostels, but only in the form of loans. 

Another means of promoting trainee placement is the grant of 
travel costs and working equipment. 

In cases where the inability of the young person’s parents to 
pay for his maintenance and training materials would otherwise 
prevent him from accepting a trainee job, there are various pro- 
cedures for the grant of financial assistance. This is payable to 
war orphans, children of the war disabled, relatives of persons 
who have suffered losses owing to the war (from bombing, for 
instance), repatriated persons, relatives of persons entitled to 
public assistance, etc. The Federal Institution may also award 
such assistance to young persons not falling within the above 
classes ; special directives have been issued on this subject. 

Young persons who are not yet sufficiently mature to enter an 
occupation may be prepared for future trainee jobs by participa- 
tion in basic and introductory training courses, the organisation 
and operation of which may be promoted by the federal Govern- 
ment or the Institution. An employment office may also make or 
assist in arrangements for vocational training and retraining, or 
pay the usual fees on behalf of persons attending training courses. 

The following figures indicate the extent of measures of this 
kind : the Federal Institution allocated 5 million marks for the 
promotion of young persons’ hostels in 1956 ; training grants were 
awarded in about 11,000 cases in 1954 and about 6,800 cases in 
1955 ; assistance enabling persons to take part in training courses 
was granted in about 15,000 cases in 1954 and 11,000 cases in 1955. 
These figures relate to the action taken by the Federal Institution 
alone. If account is taken of expenditure by various public authori- 
ties for assistance to war victims, refugees, etc., the total is con- 
siderably larger. To give a single instance, the cost of the training 
grants paid from public funds are estimated at some 180 million 
marks a year. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


The following provisions have been applied to specialists in 
vocational guidance and trainee placement ever since 1923: 


Vocational guidance counsellers must have the necessary knowledge 
and experience of vocational guidance, of occupational life, and of the 
young. Only those persons shall be appointed as vocational guidance 
counsellers who have successfully engaged in an occupation for at least five 
years and also have experience in the handling of juveniles. As a rule they 
shall not be under 28 years of age. For this purpose, a completed vocational 
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training course exceeding three years in length (in apprenticeship, in a public 
service or in a technical school or university) may be counted wholly or 
partly as an engagement in an occupation. 


These principles are still followed today, which means that 
only persons who have themselves engaged in an occupation and 
have some direct experience of life may be employed for this res- 
ponsible work. After appointment, a vocational guidance counsellor 
is usually trained in the Federal Institution as a probationer and is 
also enabled to learn something about the Institution’s other work 
—placement, employment insurance, administration, etc. After 
taking up his actual duties, the officer continues to receive regular 
instruction at courses run by the provincial employment office, 
and further training is also given at a central school of administra- 
tion which was established by the National Institution after 1927 
and recently reopened by the new Federal Institution. 

As a rule the duties of the Institution, including vocational 
guidance and trainee placement, are performed by persons holding 
private contracts of employment; employees who exercise public 
authority, however, have the status of civil servants. Only a 
minority of the guidance counsellors enjoy this status. 

At present some 1,100 vocational guidance counsellors, male 
and female, are employed in the Federal Institution in addition to 
auxiliary technical personnel. As occasion arises, the provincial 
employment offices and the Central Office appoint specialists on 
vocational guidance and related work (occupational information, 
psychology, etc.). 


* 
* * 


In the course of 40 years’ existence, vocational guidance and 
trainee placement in Germany have developed into an institution 
that is generally recognised as valuable and indeed indispensable. 
At the meeting convened by the International Association for 
Vocational Guidance at Bonn in September 1953, the representa- 
tives of 27 countries had an opportunity to study vocational 
guidance as it is carried out in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and subsequently German personnel were enabled to see how such 
work is done in other countries. These mutual contacts are 
extremely fruitful and will be eagerly encouraged in the future. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Influx of Young People 
into the Employment Market in 
Western and Northern Europe 


Most of the governments of Western and Northern Europe have, since 
the war, come to realise the need for expanding vocational guidance and 
placement services for young workers and for bringing vocational training 
facilities and curricula more into harmony with changing economic needs. 
This ts all the more urgent now that the countries concerned are faced simul- 
taneously with manpower shortages and with a large increase in the number 
of young people completing their compulsory schooling each year. To 
meet this situation these young people must be placed in the manner most 
likely to further their own interests and those of the economy, that is to say 
in jobs where they will be needed and in which, so far as possible, there is 
both stability and a future. The following article surveys the measures 
taken or contemplated in six European countries to ensure that this result 
will, in fact, be achieved. 


In the countries of Western and Northern Europe, the birth rate 
increased considerably during the years preceding or immediately 
following the Second World War and in some cases during the war 
itself. At present the problems created by the entry of these “ large 
generations ” into the labour force are beginning to receive the attention 
of governments. The trends in the birth rate which caused the increase 
in the number of young persons entering the employment market and 
the measures taken to deal with their influx will be discussed further on. 
First of all, however, some attention should be devoted to the economic 
and demographic background against which this phenomenon has 
occurred. 

One general conclusion suggested by the official reports and the 
many articles which have been devoted to the problem in various coun- 
tries is that, so far from being deplored, the increased influx of young 
people into the employment market is generally hailed as a welcome 
change. It comes after a long period during which the number of young 

ople entering employment each year was not only low but, in some 
instances, tended to decrease even further, owing to the low birth rate 
in the 1930s. The result was a marked aging of the labour force and a 





1 Cf. “ Demographic Trends in Western Europe and Their Implications for the Employ- 
ment Market ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 2, Feb. 1957, pp. 137-142. 
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shortage of younger workers able to take the place of their elders or to 
fill the many new jobs created by technological progress and the develop- 
ment of new industries. There is no doubt that the increase in the 
number of young workers is a healthy development from this standpoint. 

Moreover, economic conditions in the countries concerned since the 
end of the war have been good, as evidenced by high levels of employ- 
ment and, for the past year or two (or in some cases for longer), by labour 
shortages that slowed down the development of certain industries. 
Barring a total reversal of the situation, there is no reason to fear that 
the increasing number of young workers entering the employment 
market during the next few years will have difficulty in finding jobs. 

Finally, the spectacular increase in the birth rate has covered only 
a very few years, and has been followed nearly everywhere by a sub- 
stantial drop, sometimes to a level close to that obtaining before the 
war (e.g. in Austria, Denmark and Sweden). Thus, the countries con- 
cerned are not threatened with the chronic difficulties which beset 
others where the birth rate has always been high, particularly the under- 
developed countries. 

Why, then, is the influx of young workers considered as such a 
serious problem, and why are the authorities devoting so much atten- 
tion to it, with the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) at the international level now preparing a special study on 
the subject ? 

The difficulties that it is feared will result from the influx of young 
people into the employment market are due, first, to the sheer number 
of persons involved. A comparison between all live births occurring 
during a particularly fertile five-year period and their total number for 
the five preceding years in various countries will show that the rate of 
increase was high everywhere, varying from 16 per cent. in Great Britain 
to 47 per cent. in Austria.! Measured in absolute figures, the problem 
will be one of training and employing tens of thousands and, in some 
countries (e.g. France and Great Britain), hundreds of thousands of 
additional young workers during the peak period. 

Another subject of concern is that of suitable measures for dealing 
with this influx. In some countries, in spite of a fall following the peak 
period, birth rates remain at a high level, with the result that any 
measures designed to ensure a better utilisation of young labour must 
take account of long-term needs. In others, where the increase in the 
number of young workers will be of relatively short duration, other 
solutions than the setting up of costly permanent facilities will have to 
be found, particularly as regards vocational training. In either case the 
imminence of the influx is a prime consideration ; hence speedy action 
is essential. 

One of the most important factors to be taken into account in this 
respect is technological progress, the effect of which, as shown by exper- 
ience over the past few years, is generally to reduce the need for unskilled 
labour while increasing the demand for scientific and technical staff. 
As for the intermediate categories, skilled trades are broken down into 
more specialised branches, while semi-skilled workers may need to 
change their jobs or even trades more frequently than in the past because 
of the increasing pace at which new machinery and processes are intro- 
duced. 


1 The periods of reference are 1941-45 and 1946-50 for Great Britain and 1934-38 and 
1939-43 for Austria. The periods of reference vary from country to country, since the 
increase in the birth rate did not take place everywhere at the same time. 
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At the present time an ideal distribution of labour is far from auto- 
matic. It is generally complained that too many young workers choose 
crowded occupations while other fields in which prospects would appear 
to be better are neglected. This may well be due to a lack of knowledge 
of actual employment market opportunities. In many countries in 
Western and Northern Europe the vocational guidance and youth 
placement services, which are best qualified to advise young people 
about to enter employment, are comparatively recent creations and 
have yet to develop their full potentialities. Similarly, it is often com- 
plained that vocational training facilities have not kept up with tech- 
nical and occupational developments and are no longer able to provide 
all the skilled workers, technicians and engineers that the economy 
urgently requires. The influx of young workers accentuates these short- 
comings which, while they are not new, tend to increase in proportion 
to the number of young people to be guided, trained and placed. 


TRENDS IN THE BIRTH RATE AND THEIR REPERCUSSIONS 


The accompanying table shows how the birth rate evolved from 1932 
to 1954 in a number of countries in Western and Northern Europe. A 
drop is seen to have occurred in most countries in the late thirties and 
early forties, followed by a large increase during the war and early 
post-war period. However, there were differences between some groups 
of countries and others. 

Whereas in most countries the birth rate rose and fell more or less 
sharply and steadily, with a fairly short peak period situated somewhere 
between 1944 and 1950, depending on the country, the position was 
somewhat different in Germany (in the territory of the Federal Republic) 
and Austria. In Germany the birth rate, which was very low in 1932, 
increased mar A thereafter, until it reached a peak in 1939. During 
the war years there was a sudden drop, followed after the end of the 
war by a new increase which, by 1949, had brought the figure very nearly 
up to its 1939 level. The influx of young people resulting from the first 
increase in the birth rate began to be felt on the employment market 
towards 1950, reaching its maximum towards 1954, and employment 
expanded considerably during this period. At present, owing to the low 
birth rate during the war years, there are temporarily not enough 
apprentices to make up the new generation of sided washers the country 
needs. However, the post-war rise in the birth rate is expected to result 
in a new increase, which will gain momentum after 1960. 

Similarly, in Austria the birth rate was high from 1939 to 1941, with 
a peak in 1940, after which it fluctuated somewhat, without, however, 
reaching the record figures of the peak period. After 1947 it decreased 
appreciably, and in 1950 it settled at approximately its low pre-war 
level. As a result an influx of young people into the employment market 
first took place from 1953 to 1955. In spite of a subsequent drop the 
number of young people who reach working age each year has remained 
high and a decrease in the number of young workers corresponding to 
the fall in the birth rate will be felt only after 1963 or 1964. 

In the other countries of Western and Northern Europe it was 
only at a later date, i.e. in 1940 or 1941, that the birth rate began to rise 
significantly. This increase was followed in Denmark, Great Britain 
and Sweden by a marked decrease, and in 1954 the 1940 level was ex- 
ceeded only by 9 per cent. in Denmark, 10 per cent. in Sweden and 13 
per cent. in Great Britain. In all three countries, therefore, the increase in 
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the number of young persons entering the employment market at the 
age of 14 or 15, expected to take place beginning in 1956 or 1957, will 
be followed within a few years by a marked decrease. 

In Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Switzerland the birth rate, 
which had already been high during the war, reached a peak period 
between 1945 and 1947 and remained at a comparatively high level 
until 1954, when it amounted to 124 per cent. of the 1940 figure in the 
Netherlands, 131 per cent. in Switzerland, 132 per cent. in Norway 
and 136 per cent. in Finland. In these countries, therefore, the number 
of young people entering the a market will remain consistently 
high in coming years. In the Netherlands, where the post-war increase 
in the birth rate was a. high, an exceptionally large influx is 
to be expected in 1960 and the following years. 

Finally, in Belgium, and even more so in France, the birth rate, 
which had fallen off considerably at the beginning of the war, remained 
comparatively low throughout its duration. After the war, however, a 
large increase took place and the number of births has remained at a 
high level ever since (131 per cent. of the 1940 figure in Belgium and 
143 per cent. in France). The increase in the number of entrants into 
the employment market will therefore be especially marked after 1960. 


MEASURES TAKEN OR CONTEMPLATED 


Federal Republic of Germany 


We shall examine first of all the position in the Federal Republic of 
Germany—one of the first countries to experience the increase of young 
people entering the employment market—including the general condi- 
tions in which this increase occurred, the measures that were taken to 
deal with it and the results achieved. 

Even before the sudden rise in the number of young entrants to the 
employment market in 1950, young people were faced with employment 
difficulties, particularly in the Lander receiving large numbers of 
refugees. Nevertheless, private industry had succeeded in absorbing 
nearly all applicants for training, with the exception of girls and of 
young people over 18 years of age who, having been prevented by the 
war and post-war circumstances from beginning or continuing their 
training, were faced with special employment problems.' Eventually, 
however, it was overwhelmed by the flood of applicants and, even though 
it managed to increase the number of training posts offered by 30 to 
40 per cent., it could no longer meet the demand. 

On 18 December 1950 the federal Government announced to parlia- 
ment its intention of launching a federal Youth Assistance Plan aimed 
at alleviating the material, spiritual and moral difficulties of young 
people, more a in the Lander receiving refugees. Large sums 
were allocated, chiefly for the development of vocational training. The 
Plan, which was subsequently extended for several years and for which 
new funds were allocated annually, called for (a) subsidies to private 
undertakings for additional training, either on the job or in special 
workshops set up within undertakings ; (6) additional grants to the 
Lander for the purpose of developing training and facilitating the 
employment of young people under programmes for the relief of war 


1 In 1950, when training posts could still be found for the great majority of male candi- 
dates leaving school during the year, only 20 to 25 per cent. of the girls could be so placed. 
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victims ; and (c) financial assistance for certain cultural youth organis- 
ations.! Another plan was put into effect in order, among other things, 
to alleviate the difficulties experienced by female apprentices in finding 
employment, owing mainly to hostile attitudes and prejudices on the 
part of employers and often of their own families. 

The vigorous development of vocational training was considered as 
the key to the — problem. Another reason for developing vocational 
training was that the surplus of young labour which would last up to 
1955 and 1956 would be followed, beginning in 1957, by an even greater 
shortage, coupled with a severe dearth of skilled workers. Among the 
factors that marked this trend were the retirement of skilled workers 
due to natural causes such as aging; the rapid development of certain 
industries, e.g. the iron and steel industry and the metal trades, as a 
result of the entry of the Federal Republic into the Western economic 
and defence system; and the labour demand created by the increase in 
German exports. In these circumstances it was clear that advantage 
had to be taken of the abundance of young people available to replace 
retiring skilled workers, and that any action undertaken could not fail 
to be facilitated by the current economic boom. 

Accordingly, with financial help provided under the Youth Assist- 
ance Plan, industry, the handicrafts and commercial circles once again 
made a serious effort to increase the number of apprenticeship posts 
which, as a result, came to exceed the immediate oe of the economy. 
New apprenticeship workshops—set up with considerable financial 
assistance under the Plan—alone provided some 10,000 new posts during 
its first two years. 

In order to take full advantage of the comparatively large supply of 
apprenticeship posts in expanding industrial centres, further impetus 
was given to the development of facilities for the transfer of young per- 
sons from areas suffering from unemployment, a measure that had 
already received some consideration in the past. Individual financial 
assistance for vocational training and funds for the construction of 
young workers’ centres were provided from various sources, e.g. the 

overnments of the Lander, the Federal Institution for Placement and 
nemployment Insurance, the Federal Placement Clearing Office, the 
Federal Youth Assistance Plan, the Refugee Assistance Administration, 
etc. Thus, thanks to the co-operation of placement offices, a large 
number of young ee from the Lander receiving refugees (about 
25,000 in the year 1952-53 alone) were transferred to other areas. 

Moreover, measures already taken to ensure that young people 
leaving school and about to enter into apprenticeship made good use of 
the intervening period were pursued more vigorously. These included 
basic training courses, which were attended by 15,000 young persons 
during the first two years of the Plan, the setting up and expansion of 
public apprenticeship workshops, the organisation of public works 
within the framework of youth assistance plans, etc. 

In 1954 it was considered that the difficult period was practically 
over. The last of the heavy quotas of school-leavers was, for the most 
part, = in the course of the year, and some areas in the process 
of industrial expansion began to experience a shortage of juvenile 
labour. The number of apprenticeship posts unfilled—of which there 
had always been some, even when there was an over-all shortage of 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. V, No. 10, 15 May 1951, pp. 372-373. 
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posts—increased from October 1953 to October 1954 by about 22 per 
cent. in the case of boys and 17 per cent. in the case of girls. 

The authorities once again appealed urgently to private industry to 
increase the number of apprenticeship posts with a view to building up 
a reserve of trained manpower while there were still vag of young 
people available and before their number began to decline rapidly. 


Denmark 


In Denmark the effects of the increase in the number of young people 
joining the labour force from 1957 onwards and means of integrating 
them into it have been methodically studied at the national level since 
Janu 1954, when the Ministry of Labour and Economic Affairs 
referred the matter to the Committee on the Employment Market set 
up in 1949, 

The Government also requested the Committee to keep it regularly 
informed of its progress and to make such ——— as it might see fit 
regarding any legislative or administrative changes likely to promote 
the development of vocational training. 

The Committee considered that in order to carry out its task it 
should co-operate closely with the occupational organisations, parti- 
cularly in the early stages, which involved determining the approxi- 
mate demand of each economic sector for young manpower and 
comparing the figures arrived at with the increased number of young 
workers to be placed. In addition, the Committee was able, by consult- 
ing employers’ and workers’ organisations, to ascertain their views on 
possible ways of meeting manpower needs and fully integrating young 
people into the labour force. 

Moreover, past experience had shown that a special effort would have 
to be made if the number of apprenticeship posts was to be increased. 
In spite of the high level of employment obtaining since the war and 
the scarcity of skilled workers, the number of apprenticeship posts had 
remained about the same. There was also the danger that enough 
apprenticeship posts would be available only for boys and that oppor- 
tunities for girls might decrease appreciably. Since, at the time, most of 
the skilled workers required by industry received their training in small 
undertakings, it was felt that there was scope for the development of 
vocational training in large establishments, some of which had, in fact, 
already set up apprenticeship workshops or made other arrangements. 


Report of the Employment Market Committee. 


In June 1955 the Committee submitted a preliminary report to the 
Government with suggestions relating to vocational training problems, 
whereupon the Government requested it to try, through further nego- 
tiations with the occupational organisations, to secure an increase in 
the number of apprenticeship posts. A second report was submitted 
in December 1951.! 

This report, which is more detailed than the first, contains certain 
proposals involving the competence of other ministries and agencies. 
Although these bodies had been consulted beforehand, the Committee 





1 Arbejdsmarkedskommission: Betaenkning vedrerende de store fodselsdrgange med 
saerligt henblik pd uddannelsesproblemet (Copenhagen, 1956). 
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considered that they might usefully elaborate upon some of these pro- 
posals at a future date. 

The report recognised that training problems should be dealt with 
in the first instance through voluntary co-operation at the level of the 
handicraft, industrial, commercial or other sector concerned, the inde- 
pendence of which in matters of vocational training would thereby be 
safeguarded, and that government action should be confined essentially 
to additional measures aimed, among other things, at the expansion of 
advanced training facilities, which was imperative in view of the in- 
creased need for highly skilled workers. The measures recommended 
are summarised below. 


(a) Action to secure a sufficient number of apprenticeship posts. 


Employers’ and workers’ organisations were almost unanimously 
agreed that the number of apprenticeship posts must be substantially 
increased if full employment was to be achieved and the long-term 
needs of industry duly met. Means of achieving such an increase were 
accordingly explored, since it was widely felt in occupational circles 
that success in the matter would depend primarily on the action taken 
by the occupational groupings themselves. 

In the view of the Committee, the first—and most important—step 
towards solving the vocational training problems raised by the increase 
of the younger generations was the setting up of a central body to co- 
ordinate the efforts of occupational groupings and to assist in any action 
undertaken at the local level. Pending the establishment of such a 
body, the Committee intended to continue its studies begun late in 1955 
on the conditions of access of young people to the various trades, and 
to maintain close contact with occupation groupings in order to ensure 
that enough apprenticeship posts would be available. 

Consideration was given to a propaganda and information pro- 
gramme, more particularly at the local level, to be undertaken in co- 
operation with occupational groupings. Moreover, the Committee 
requested employers’ organisations to launch propaganda campaigns 
among their members and to try to arrange directly with undertakings 
for an increase in the number of posts offered. 

In the discussions held with representatives of the occupational 
groupings an attempt was made to find solutions for such problems as 
the financing of vocational training, the reduction of the length of 
apprenticeship, the setting up of apprenticeship workshops, theoretical 
training, etc. 

The Committee considered that the following types of action were 
a responsibility of the Government : propaganda and general education 
campaigns through press and radio ; publication and dissemination of 
pamphlets, etc. ; an increase in the number of trainee posts in the civil 
service ; an increase in government subsidies to technical, vocational 
and commercial schools ; construction of schools ; subsidies to under- 
takings for the setting up on their premises of apprenticeship workshops 


or other training facilities ; and financial aid for other purposes. 


(b) Technical education. 

The Committee considered that it was not enough to increase the 
capacity of schools so as to ensure that enough technicians were trained, 
but that new technical training methods should be devised, supple- 
menting Lexiating facilities and comprising, in particular, lower admission 
stan . 
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(c) Eighth year of compulsory schooling. 

The Committee considered that the introduction of an eighth year 
of compulsory school attendance, now under consideration, might, if it 
were to take place at the peak of the influx of young people into the 
employment market (1960-62), assist greatly in solving the problem at 
hand. 


(d) Workers not having undergone apprenticeship. 


These workers, whose number is expected to increase substantially 
in coming years, should receive a more systematic training than in the 
past. The Committee recommended that attendance at continuation 
schools (Ungdomsskoler) should be made a fos gle! These are schools 
where young people can complete their general education while acquiring 
a better understanding of occupational and civic life, although no voca- 
tional training in the proper sense is given. The Committee is to make 
further proposals to the competent organisations and authorities after 
consulting the occupational groupings. 


(e) Problems connected with the training of girls. 


The Committee was anxious to forestall the possibility that girls, 
already at a disadvantage as regards training and employment oppor- 
tunities, should be even further handicap when those born during 
the more “ fertile ” years would seek to enter the employment market. 
On the premise that equal training opportunities should be offered to 
boys and girls, while taking account of the special aptitudes of the 
latter, the Committee intended to try to increase the number of appren- 
ticeship posts open to ae through negotiations with employers’ and 
workers’ associations. It also recommended that a systematic survey 
should be made of all domestic occupations with a view to ascertaining 
what new vocational training requirements had arisen in this field. 

The Committee concluded that if a high level of employment could 
be maintained the vocational training problems to which the “ fertile ” 
years had given rise might be solved along the lines it suggested, i.e. in 
the first instance through the efforts of occupational groupings, as co- 
ordinated by the Committee itself, and through voluntary collaboration 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations and the Government. 
Government intervention should be resorted to only in the second 
instance, although it might become a necessity should the economic 
situation deteriorate. 


France 


The number of entries into employment in France is expected to 
rise at an exceptionally rapid pace from 1959 to 1964 and to remain at 
a high level thereafter. ile the increase in the young labour force 
and the expansion of markets through the appearance of new consumers 
are welcomed, severe dislocations in the employment pattern are 
feared owing to the rapid rate of the increase. 

In order to determine the institutional adjustments called for by 
the new situation, inquiries have been undertaken into all aspects of 
the problem raised by the coming-of-age of the large generations born 
in recent years and by their economic and social integration. Studies of 
this type are now being carried out on a large scale by the National 
Institute for Demographic Studies (I.N.E.D.), in co-operation with the 
National Planning Office and the chief ministerial departments. 
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The results achieved so far give an over-all picture of the increase 
in the adolescent population and of its repercussions on the major sectors 
of the labour force as far as 1970.1 These estimates will be revised and 
more exact figures published subsequently. At present it is estimated 
that young people seeking employment will number 2,266,000 from 
1956 to 1960, 2,989,000 from 1961 to 1965 and about 3,120,000 from 
1966 to 1970. The estimated increase in the labour force—including 
both adults and young people—from 1956 to 1970 amounts to about 
1,430,000 persons, for whom jobs must be found. Other estimates were 
made on the assumption that the period of compulsory school attendance 
would be Prolong , a problem closely related to that of employment. 
A Bill providing for the reform of the national education system, includ- 
ing an increase in the school leaving age from 14 to 16 years, was in fact 
tabled by the Government in the National Assembly in 1955—even 
though, strictly from the employment standpoint, the increase in the 
school-leaving age should preferably not take effect until 1960. 

Other surveys and studies are being devoted to machinery for the 
vocational guidance and selection of children. The most recent study, 
based on a survey concerning the guidance and selection of children of 
school age, deals with children at the time when they leave school.” 
It discloses that among the bet er pupils slightly less than one-half go 
on to technical or higher primary education establishments or appren- 
ticeship centres. The inquiry was concerned only with the other half, 
i.e. young people who are put to work directly in spite of their success 
at school, and the reasons for this situation. The conclusion reached was 
that, while basically there exists within the population, including both 
the ents and the children themselves, an attitude which favours 
speedy entry into employment, this attitude is further strengthened by 

the obstacles in the path of further training, and could therefore 
best be overcome by action to remove these obstacles. The I.N.E.D. 
is actively pursuing its inquiries into this vital problem. 

Employment forecasting studies were initiated in 1952 by the Man- 
power Modernisation Committee of the National Planning ce, with 
the I.N.E.D. assuming responsibility for the part relating to the struc- 
ture of the labour force. A working group was set up by the Committee, 
with the following duties : to organise periodical meetings of all depart- 
ments concerned with employment forecasting, either as recipients of 
information (Ministry of Labour, Ministry of National Education, etc.) 
or as contributors of information (economic, statistical and demographic 
departments) * ; and to encourage an increasing number of the depart- 
ments responsible for the national economy to take an interest in employ- 
ment armen -y Rapa to provide the necessary training. Before this 
dual task could be tackled, however, a method of work had to be devel- 
oped—in the complete absence of any administrative precedent or even 
scientific theory—enabling competent persons to set to work on a pro- 
gramme of research, and a method of forecasting as well as a practical 
working scheme had to be gradually evolved. The working group quite 


; 1 See Jean Fourastit : “ La croissance des classes jeunes et le probléme de l’emploi”’, 
in Population (Paris, Institut national d’études démographiques), 11th year, Jan.-Mar. 
1956, pp. 13-26. 

* Alain Grrarp and Henri Bastipe : “ Orientation et sélection scolaires : une enquéte 
sur a a la sortie de l’école primaire”, ibid., 10th year, Oct.-Dec. 1955, 
pp. . 


* Jean Fourastié#: “ Recherches relatives 4 la prévision de l'emploi”, ibid., 11th 
year, Apr.-June 1956, pp. 261-270. 
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recently succeeded in formulating methods for long-term forecasting, 
and estimates of the manpower needs of the French economy were to 
be shortly available—(1) for the period of the third Modernisation and 
Equipment Plan (1957-61), following on those already published for the 
second Plan (1953-57), but giving more exact and detailed data ; and (2) 
for the period 1955-65, giving less exact data (i.e. with a higher margin 
of error), but fairly detailed ones nevertheless. 

Provision for the vocational guidance and training of generations 
born after the war will be made under the third Plan (1 January 1957 to 
31 December 1961). 

In the note which he sent to the Modernisation Committees in 
connection with the preparation of the new Plan ', broadly defining the 
scope of the Committees’ work, the National Commissioner for Planning 
stressed the need for channelling all employment in strict accordance 
with the needs of the economy. Thus technical education and vocational 
training are to assume considerable importance. The equipment of 
schools and universities will have to be improved in the light of popula- 
tion trends, changing needs and the needed reform of the educational 
system. A particular effort is to be made in the field of technical and 
vocational training. Given the needs of the economy, the annual output 
of engineers and research workers will have to be doubled during the 
plan period. Moreover, educational facilities, which are now undul 
centralised, should be better distributed among the provinces, in ie 
ance with regional economic development programmes. 

A decree dated 3 February 1956 set up within the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security a Centre for Study and Research on the Conditions 
of Work and Employment of Young People, which seems called upon 
to play an essential role in view of the expected increase in the numbers 
of young entrants into the employment market. The task assigned to 
the Centre is to analyse the characteristics of the young labour force in 
France, to determine the influence of various factors, such as family 
background, degree of general schooling and vocational training, housing 
conditions, etc., on the employment opportunities available to young 
people, and to recommend any necessary measures for improving the 
conditions of those compelled to provide for themselves at an early age. 
It has already undertaken inquiries into the value of the methods 
applied nationally by the departments specifically responsible for young 
people’s problems, jobs which young workers now perform and those 
which they might perform without prejudice to their health or morals, 
and the position of young North African workers who have obtained 
employment through the Youth Placement Service in Paris. 

The numbers of engineers and scientific workers are expected to 
increase thanks to the work of a Committee for the Democratisation of 
Secondary, Technical and Higher Education recently set up in the Minis- 
ty of National Education. This Committee is to recommend measures (e.g. 
fellowship schemes, study grants, etc.) designed to meet any foreseeable 
needs, in particular for scientific and technical personnel, and likely to 
ensure the speedy and democratic recruitment of an increased number 
of pupils and students for the various types of educational establish- 
ments. The Committee will also determine what methods of selection 


to apply. 


1 See “ Données et orientations générales du troisitme plan de modernisation et d’équi- 
pement ”, in Problémes économiques (Paris, Institut national de la statistique), 8 May 1956, 
pp. 1-5. 
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Great Britain 


In Great Britain the forthcoming entry into the employment market 
of the generations born during the “ fertile ” years is hailed as a solution 
to the current shortage of young manpower. For a few years—and during 
that period only—industry will be able to select and train a body of 
skilled workers to meet its future needs. 

The current shortage has become even worse since the publication 
in 1953 of the last report of the National Youth Employment Council 
on the work of the Youth Employment Service.! This report referred 
to the over-all shortage of young workers obtaining during the post-war 

riod, when there was full employment and a considerable demand 
for new recruits, while the number of young workers available was lower 
than during the pre-war years. ‘This situation was due not only to the 
low birth rate during the 1930s but also to the raising in 1947 of the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15, which reduced the quota of young 
workers entering the employment market by the full number of persons 
normally becoming available in one year. Another cause of shortage 
was the recent introduction of a two-year period of military training for 
most young people. Moreover, the recent increase in opportunities for 
young people to continue their studies in secondary schools has further 
decreased the number of young workers available for immediate employ- 
ment upon completion of their compulsory schooling. As a result of 
these various factors juvenile unemployment as a whole is negligible 
and the supply of manpower substantially lower than the demand. In 
many industries and occupations employers are now faced with great 
difficulties in recruiting properly qualified young workers. 

In these circumstances the dominant concern of the authorities in 
attempting to deal with the problem of young people born during the 
“ fertile ” years is the improvement of existing facilities and methods 
for vocational education and training, and their adjustment to the new 
requirements. In a very few years the children now crowding the ele- 
mentary schools will enter the employment market and rejuvenate the 
labour force. There is a definite awareness of the tremendous oppor- 
tunities presented to British industry and of the need to take full advan- 
tage of them by introducing young people to industrial life and organ- 
ising vocational guidance and training in accordance both with individual 
rs eaenig and preferences and with the special requirements of modern 
industry. 

Several bodies and departments have begun to take an active interest 
in the problem, in particular the National Youth Advisory Council 2 
and the National Joint Advisory Council of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The latter, which includes representatives of em- 
ployers’ organisations, the Trades Union are General Council and 
the nationalised industries, has already urged for some years that all 
industries should have a common approved apprenticeship and voca- 
tional training programme ; quite recently it decided to set up a com- 
mittee to examine the progress achieved since the war in the vocational 
training of young persons and to recommend measures to overcome 
the problem resulting from the increase in the number of school-leavers.* 


1 Report of the National Youth Employment Council on the Work of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service, 1950-1953 (London, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1953). 

2 Annual Report of the Mimistry of Labour and National Service for 1955 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, July 1956). 

3 Ministry of Labour Gazette (London, H.M. Stationery Office), Vol. LXIV, No. 6, 
June 1956, p. 220. 
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The Youth Employment Service also has addressed itself to the 
problem. This Service is managed partly by the public education 
authorities and partly by the Ministry of Labour and its duties include 
the following : to advise young people regarding the type of work for 
which they are best qualified ; to find suitable jobs for them ; and finally 
to advise employed persons under the age of 18, and to help them solve 
their employment problems. The Service will have an extremely im- 
portant part to play in coming years. 

The steps taken to deal with the shortage of young manpower cover 
not only skilled workers but also engineers and technicians. The develop- 
ment of new industries (electronics, jet engines and nuclear power), 
which require a host of technicians with a thorough training in the 
applied sciences further complicates the problem. In order to increase 
the number of students they can handle, the technical departments of 
universities have been considerably expanded with the help of subsidies 
from the Government and industry. Moreover, the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology of the University of London has been con- 
siderably enlarged by the Government. The technical schools have also 
been expanded and the Government very recently approved a compre- 
hensive five-year plan for the setting up of new technical schools (at a 
cost of about 100 million pounds), the expansion of scientific and techno- 
logical departments in universities and the provision of new facilities 
for apprenticeship courses in special trades and skills to be given during 
working hours. It is hoped thereby to achieve a 50 per cent. increase 
in the number of students attending higher technological courses and of 
workers freed by their employers in order to attend part-time courses 
at a less advanced level. 

The Government further considers that if its programme is to be 
fully successful secondary education methods will also have to be im- 
proved so as to increase the number of pupils both able and willing to 
attend courses | ar in technical schools and universities. Another 
important task devolving upon the Youth Employment Service will be 
to offer guidance for young wee oe still attending school concerning 
employment opportunities in the technical field and the type of training 
required for various occupations. The Youth Employment Service will 
thus often be in a position to exert a favourable influence on young 
people and their parents by encouraging the former to pursue their 
education on a full-time basis rather than to look for immediate employ- 
ment, which is a strong temptation for many school-leavers now that 
well-paid jobs not requiring any specialised training are fairly easily 
found in industry. Finally, the improvement of young workers’ quali- 
fications will depend largely on the attitude of their employers. In the 
past, and in spite of the labour shortage, many undertakings have 
encouraged young apprentices to attend technical courses and have 
even given them financial assistance for the purpose. 


Sweden 


The Swedish Government has for some time past been concerned 
with the influx of young people into the employment market, and 
demographic calculations giving a general idea of the extent of the 
phenomenon have been made. The school authorities are now at grips 


1 Technical Education, Presented to Parliament by the Minister of Education and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland by Command of Her Hajesty (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1956). 
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with the problem created by severe overcrowding of primary schools 
and lack of teachers. 

It does not seem that the increase in the number of school-leavers 
will cause any serious disturbances on the employment market, since 
the labour force as a whole, despite the large number of new entrants, 
will increase by only 5 per cent. from 1955 to 1965. Moreover, there is 
full employment in Sweden. Nevertheless, the vocational education and 
training of these young people and their introduction to working life 
raise problems that must be solved. 

Early in 1954 the national departments responsible for education, 
vocational training and the employment market held discussions, follow- 
ing which they submitted proposals for action to the Government. In 
September 1954, they were directed by the latter to draw up plans and 
to take any measures or make any proposals that the increase in the 
number of young people might render nec ‘ 

For this ig pod the three departments jomediately set up a National 
Committee on Vocational Training and Employment. As the first step 
in its work the Committee collected estimates for each district of the 
number of young people who would be joining the labour force in coming 
years. On the basis of this inquiry, in which it had the co-operation of 
regional manpower and education authorities, the Committee published 
a report ' which discloses that while there will be a large over-all increase 
in the number of young people completing their compulsory schooling and 
entering the employment market from 1955 to 1961, the position will 
ina § vary considerably from one town or district to another. The 

eaviest increase is expected to occur in the large cities and expanding 
industrial centres, whereas in rural areas the number of young workers 
will increase only slightly, and may even decrease in some places. This 
is due largely to a strong migratory current which for some time has 
been drawing labour to industrialised areas, where favourable economic 
conditions have created abundant job opportunities, from agricultural 
regions, where mechanisation has reduced the need for human labour. 

The decrease in the number of young workers in some rural areas is 
due partly to the movement of entire families and partly to that of 

oung people who, on completion of their compulsory schooling, go 
independently to industrial areas in the hope of finding jobs or appren- 
ticeship posts that are unavailable at home. Such departures are a 
typical occurrence in a number of northern districts and even in some 
parts of south-eastern Sweden, where the emigration of young people 
has also reached substantial proportions. This will further complicate 
the problem arising from the influx of workers in industrial regions, by 
adding to the large surpluses of young workers that will have to be 
absorbed in coming years. 

In the conclusions of its report the Committee states that the increase 
in the number of young workers will create difficult problems in some 
areas. The admission of young people to the various types of secondary 
education and vocational training establishments is already severely 
limited by a lack of space and a shortage of teachers, and this is a source 
of increasing concern for the nation as a whole. Juvenile placement is 
also facing certain problems, and serious difficulties are anticipated at 
the local level, even if full employment is maintained. In the Com- 
mittee’s view the most urgent tasks are to expand compulsory general 


1 De stora ungdomskullarna (Stockholm, Samarbetsnamnden fér yrkesutbildning och 
arbetsférmedling, 1955). 
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and secondary education facilities, to develop vocational training b 
substantially increasing government subsidies and co-ordinate it wit 
the pre-vocational courses given in primary schools and, finally, to 
increase the scope for effective action by placement officers in the fields 
of vocational training and youth placement. 

In order to determine how the over-all requirements of the general 
education system may be met, taking account of population trends, a 
special committee, presided over by a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Vocational Training and Employment, was set up within the 
National Education Department. It has just published a comprehensive 
study of the question.? 

Moreover, an inquiry into the position of the educational system in 
various regions is now under way. It relates to such matters as the 
number of pupils in genera] education and vocational training estab- 
lishments, the number of applicants, etc., and is to form the basis for 
practical measures adapted to actual needs. It may be recalled in this 
connection that the vocational training authorities in some districts have 
already made concrete proposals aimed at the expansion of vocational 
training in these districts. 

Action at the national level, however, cannot by itself solve the prob- 
lem raised by the influx of young people. The National Committee 
on Vocational Training and Employment considered that organisational 
measures were needed at the regional and local levels as well and that 
any measures contemplated by schools and vocational training author- 
ities and placement officers should be co-ordinated locally. Undertakings 
and occupational organisations would also play an important part in 
solving this problem. Thus, in combination with the expansion of 
vocational training facilities by the authorities, industry, undertakings 
and other economic sectors might be prevailed upon to offer a larger 
number of apprenticeship posts. 

In order to impress these problems upon those whom they concern 
and to facilitate their solution at the local and regional levels, a number 
of conferences and discussions were held under the auspices of the 
employment market, national education and vocational training depart- 
ments. One conference, for example, was attended by representatives 
of all regional placement offices. Moreover, in most districts lectures 
concerning a reform of the vocational training system were given for 
the benefit of occupational and educational circles. Discussions were 
held by regional placement offices with regional councils and school 
authorities. The placement offices were also invited to co-operate with 
all the regional organisations concerned and regional committees repre- 
senting the various organisations were set up in all districts. 

At the same time the National Committee on Vocational Training 
and Employment is thinking of holding discussions with the various 
authorities concerned with vocational training at the national level 
and with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

Youth employment services will have to expand their activities to 
a marked degree. Not only must they intensify their efforts to provide 
a sufficient number of suitable apprenticeship posts but they will also be 
called upon to assist in other ways the large number of young people 
leaving their homes for the industrial centres. Moreover, the vocational 
guidance activities of youth employment services will expand appre- 


1 Skolan och de stora drskullarna, férslag av skoléverstyrelsens planeringskommittee /ér 
de stora arskullarna (Stockholm, Svenska Bokférlaget Norstedts, 1955). 
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ciably. For all of these reasons the employment market department has 
suggested to the Government that its staff be increased. 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland the considerable increase in the annual number of 
young = wishing to enter employment or apprenticeship, beginning 
in 1956, has not caused any concern from an economic point of view. 
Indeed most industries have, over the past few years, been markedly 
and sometimes chronically affected by a scarcity of young manpower 
and there is considerable room for more workers in the Swiss economy, 
provided that the present favourable economic situation does not 
deteriorate to any considerable extent.? 

While the statistical forecasts in this regard are highly encouraging, 
they do not solve the practical problem of the integration into industrial 
life of the young people born dune the “ fertile ” years. 

Some preliminary measures have been taken, first of all to draw 
public attention to this new situation and thus develop within the 
country an attitude likely to facilitate the action contemplated. The 
Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protection of Appren- 
tices (A.S.O.P.P.A.), in which all public and private bodies concerned 
with the promotion of vocational guidance and training are represented, 
undertook to ascertain, so far as possible, what would be the economic 
po na reconary of the increase in the number of young people leaving 
schools and its effects on vocational guidance and training as well as 
on the young people themselves. In order, moreover, to induce the 
authorities, economic and occupational associations, vocational schools, 
undertakings accepting apprentices, etc., to take appropriate action, 
the Association placed the question on the agenda of its General Assem- 
bly, held in September 1954, and discussed it again at a number of 
subsequent meetings. 

In view of the latent shortage of skilled workers young people com- 
pleting their apprenticeship will probably not have any difficulty in 
finding jobs for which they are qualified. It is even likely that the 
economy will be able to absorb an increasing number of young people 
without need for any substantial reduction in the large number of 
foreign workers now in possession of temporary residence permits, most 
of whom are skilled workers. 

On the other hand, the domestic supply of unskilled labour is at a 
high level and, while its employment should not raise any real problems 
in times of prosperity and full employment, this is by no means the 
case when there is a recession. It is not inconceivable that during the 
coming years young people entering employment directly without 
apprenticeship training will have greater difficulty in finding jobs than 
at present, in all but a few unpopular occupations where there is a per- 
sistent labour shortage. 

The large supply of unskilled workers and the latent shortage of 
skilled workers point to an inadequate utilisation of existing vocational 


1 See A. ScHWANDER : “ L’augmentation du nombre des jeunes gens libérés de l’école 
et ses conséquences dans les domaines de l'économie, de la formation professionnelle, 
ainsi que de l’orientation professionnelle et de la protection des apprentis ”, in Orientation 
et formation professionnelles (Zurich, Association suisse pour |’orientation professionnelle 
et la protection des apprentis), 40th year, Mar.-Apr. 1955, pp. 112-127. 

2 “ Formation professionnelle et évolution démographique ”, in Bulletin d’information 
du Délégué aux possibilités de travail (Berne), 10th-11th years, Mar. 1955, pp. 21-26. 
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training facilities. This applies primarily to young people living in moun- 
tainous and agricultural regions who, in the absence of apprenticeship 
opportunities near their home, make up the bulk of the unskilled labour 
force. A remedy for this situation would be the establishment of indus- 
trial and handicraft undertakings in the more remote Alpine valleys. 
Moreover, if all the young people born during the “ fertile” years are 
to be integrated into the economy, more efforts will have to be made 
to induce as many of them as possible to undergo a complete course of 
apprenticeship ; such efforts have been made in the past with success 
by vocational guidance services and placement offices. 

However, mere willingness on the part of an increasing number of 
pe persons to enter apprenticeship is not enough. There should also 

enough apprenticeship posts to meet the skilled labour requirements 
of the various industries and the posts offered should be actually filled 
by suitable apprentices. The fulfilment of these conditions should be 
the joint responsibility of vocational guidance services, placement offices 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

The authorities and other bodies concerned are actively trying to 
secure an increase in the number of apprenticeship posts. As an example 
of action by the authorities, it may be mentioned that the federal Gov- 
ernment is prepared, if necessary, to increase the maximum number of 
apprentices per undertaking as laid down in apprenticeship regulations. 
One consequence of such a measure would be an increase in the number 
of pupils in the part-time schools that apprentices are required to attend ; 
hence the need for expanding school premises and for increasing the 
number of teachers. Moreover, in view of the slow increase in the number 
of employers holding master craftsmen’s certificates, consideration is 
being given, as an exceptional measure, to the waiving of the present 
requirement—affecting 22 occupations—under which employers must 
possess such certificates in order to be allowed to train apprentices. 
Since the setting up of official apprenticeship schools would entail con- 
siderable expense and would not substantially increase the number of 
apprentices trained, it is being proposed to introduce pre-apprenticeship 
courses which could easily be adapted to changing demand. 

Generally speaking, however, it is felt that private industry is best 
equipped to deal with the problem. Although it is of obvious interest 
to undertakings to ensure the timely replacement of retiring skilled 
workers, and although many have in fact made considerable sacrifices 
for this purpose, obstacles to any increase in the number of posts con- 
tinue to exist in many industries. The Federal Office of Industry, Arts 
and Crafts, and Labour has therefore requested employers’ associations 
to urge their members to make every effort to increase the number of 
apprenticeship posts in anticipation of rising demand during the 1956-62 
period. It is hoped in this way to forestall the possibility that young 
people, in spite of their desire to learn a trade, may be compelled by the 
inadequacy of apprenticeship programmes to take unskilled jobs, thereby 
further aggravating the surplus of unskilled workers. 

As regards technical staff Switzerland is suffering from a severe 
shortage of engineers and scientifically trained persons, which is a par- 
ticularly pressing problem. Although the situation is expected to 
improve to some extent from 1960 onward, when the student population 
will increase as part of the over-all demographic trend, it is considered 
that ways and means should be found of recruiting a larger number of 
students from the worker, craftsman and farmer classes of the popula- 
tion, particularly through an increase in the number of fellowships and 
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a systematic effort to enable young people to cover at least part of their 
tuition by engaging in suitable occupations not likely to interfere with 
their studies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of differences both in the problems raised by the influx of 
young persons and in the measures to deal with them taken or contem- 
plated, some similarities nevertheless exist from one country to another. 

First of all, it is clear that in most cases the guiding consideration 
is not the fear of juvenile unemployment but a desire to achieve a judi- 
cious allocation of young workers in keeping with their own interests 
and the requirements of the economy. While there is no question as 
to the availability of employment, particularly if the present high level 
of economic activity is maintained, it is feared that many young people, 
with comparatively well-paid jobs easy to come by, will tend to take 
up occupations requiring little or no training rather than impose upon 
themselves the discipline of a further period of apprenticeship or technical 
training. 

Some effort must be made to check the influx of young people into 
crowded fields, such as office work, where there is little future and which 
are plagued by chronic unemployment above a certain age. Instead, 
young people up to and including the university level should be encour- 
aged to enter employment in expanding occupations and industries 
where there is a manpower shortage. 

All of this implies a large-scale expansion of existing information, 
vocational guidance and youth placement machinery, the need for 
which is generally recognised in the various countries. It also implies 
the expansion of existing vocational training facilities for both boys and 
girls, and their adjustment to changing conditions. This, actually, is a 
twofold problem involving in the short run an immediate effort to 
provide training for the greatest possible number of young people about 
to enter employment and, in the long run, the expansion of existing 
training facilities in the light of the new or increased requirements of 
the economy. In the former case the solutions proposed are conditioned 
by the temporary nature of the problem ; their primary purpose is to 
increase the number of apprenticeship posts, if necessary through 
government financial aid to undertakings, and to provide pre-appren- 
ticeship courses. In view of the relatively short duration of the period 
during which there will be an increase of young persons in several coun- 
tries, such means are regarded as more economically sound than the 
building of costly schools and centres that would only be used for a few 
years. They are certainly warranted from an economic standpoint, in 
view of the general shortage of skilled labour. 

Further efforts are also being made everywhere to develop and 
improve technical, vocational and scientific training facilities at the 
secondary and university levels. It is clear that the shortage of techni- 
cians, engineers and research workers is largely due to the quantitative 
and often qualitative inadequacy of existing facilities. The influx of 
young people has brought this problem into the open (although it already 
existed in latent form) and it has now become clear in many countries 
that, with the larger generations about to reach the end of their com- 
pulsory schooling period, nothing other than their individual ability 
should stand between the young people and the many technical and 
scientific jobs in which they are needed. 
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As regards both the increase in the number of apprenticeship posts 
and the expansion of technical training facilities on the one hand, and 
the development of vocational guidance and youth placement on the 
basis of a realistic appraisal of present and future needs on the other, 
one consideration is generally recognised as paramount, namely the 
imminence of the influx of young people, and the fact that immediate 
action must be taken if their employment, instead of further disrupting 
the employment market, is to provide the various industries and trades 
with the necessary manpower and the persons concerned with jobs that 
are in their best interests. The success of such action will depend largely 
on the speed with which it is taken. 





Report of a Commission 
on National Pensions in Denmark 


The Danish old-age pensions scheme introduced by the Act of 20 May 
1933, which was based on social assistance principles, has been the subject 
of much discussion in recent years and in 1948 a Commission was set up 
to inquire into the possibility of replacing it by one based on insurance 
principles. The Commission submitted its report in 1955 and about a 
year later a Bill based on its findings and on those of a Parliamentary 
Committee was submitted to Parliament. This Bill passed into law as the 
Act of 2 October 1956 to amend the Social Insurance Act and entered into 
force on 1 April 1957. The present article summarises the report of the 
Commission and briefly outlines the important reforms introduced by the 
new Act. 


The traditional approach to old-age pensions in Denmark based on 
the principle of social assistance dates back to 1891 when an Act on 
old-age assistance was pest dealing with the care of the aged, until 
then covered by the Poor Law. The Act provided for assistance to 
persons over the age of 60 subject to a relatively liberal examination 
of needs. The cost of this scheme was covered entirely by public author- 
ities. By the Act of 1922 on old-age pensions * the principle of discre- 
tionary granting of benefits on the basis of an examination of needs was 
abandoned and replaced by a scheme where the rates of benefit were 
fixed in the Act and a means test as laid down in the Act was introduced. 
At the same time the pensionable age was raised to 65 years. This Act 
and the Acts on sick funds and on invalidity insurance were consolidated 
in 1933 into one Act#® called the “ Social Insurance Act”. This Act 
provided that old-age and invalidity pensions should be periodically 
adjusted on the basis of the cost-of-living index and made the basic 
rate of benefit of the two t of pensions equal. 

Invalidity insurance had been introduced by an Act of 1921 and 
covered resident citizens who were members ofa sick fund. It was financed 
partly by flat rate contributions from insured persons and employers 
and partly by the public authorities. 

Apart from changes in the rates of benefit and in the provisions for 
the means test the principles of the old-age and invalidity pensions 
remained unaltered until recently. However, there has been much 
discussion of the principles of the scheme ; in particular, the question 
of replacing it by one based on insurance principles has been raised on 
several occasions and from various quarters. In 1948, therefore, the 
Government set up a Commission with the following terms of reference : 

1J.L.0. Legislative Series 1922 (Den. 3). 

2 Ibid. 1933 (Den. 4). For the latest consolidation see ibid., 1948 (Den. 2). 
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“ The Commission should examine the conditions for and the effects of 
fo ence | the present old-age and invalidity pension legislation by a 
scheme covering the whole population and based wholly or partly on 
insurance principles. The Commission may also examine the question 
of combining or supplementing the present scheme with an insurance 
scheme. When dealing with this latter question the Commission should 
take into account the findings of the Committee of Civil Servants set 
up in 1946 to examine this question.” 

The Commission was composed of 13 members, of whom six repre- 
sented each of the political parties in the Parliament and six were 
experts and public officials ; the permanent secretary of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs was appointed chairman. The Commission submitted 
its report ' in June 1955. 

Below is given a summary of some of the Commission’s findings, 
preceded by a brief outline of the former scheme. 


SUMMARY OF THE SCHEME UNDER THE ACT OF 1933 
Scope 


All Danish citizens resident in Denmark or engaged aboard a Danish 
ship were entitled to old-age and invalidity pensions provided they were 
insured with a Danish sick fund. A certain working capacity was a 
condition for admittance to a sick fund and consequently to the inva- 
lidity insurance, but a person who was refused membership to a sick 
fund on medical grounds was nevertheless entitled to an old-age pension 
(though not to an invalidity pension). On the other hand, a person who 
had not maintained his sick-fund membership, either through non- 
payment of contributions or for other reasons, lost his right to an old-age 
pension. The pensionable age was 60 years for single women and 65 years 
for married couples and single men (though in the latter case a pension 
might be drawn from the age of 60 under certain conditions). 


Benefits 


The rates of old-age and invalidity pensions varied by cost-of-living 
regions, of which there are three, namely: Copenhagen, provincial 
towns, and rural districts. The benefit consisted of a basic amount and 
pat supplements the rates of which on 1 April 1954 are shown in 
table I. 

The rates were adjusted twice a year, on 1 April and 1 October, on 
the basis of the cost-of-living index. 

The old-age and invalidity pensions were payable subject to a means 
test. The major features of this test were as follows as regards old-age 
pensions. Annual income from whatever source was disregarded up to 
a sum equal to one-half of the basic amount of the pension. In addition, 
for income from work a further sum up to one-half of the basic amount 
and for private pensions and similar income a further sum up to one- 
third of the basic amount were exempted. On the other hand, in cal- 
culating the basic exemption of income from property or capital this 
income was first increased by two-thirds with the result that the total 
exempted amount was, in fact, equal to only three-tenths of the basic 


1 Betaenkning om Folkepension, afgivet af Folkeforsikringskommissionen af 1948, 
Betaenkning Nr. 123 (Copenhagen, 1955). 
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TABLE I, OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY BENEFITS AND SUPPLEMENTS, 1 APRIL 1954 
(Crowns per year) 








Copenhagen Provincial towns Rural districts 





| Joint Single Joint Single Joint | Single 
rate 1 rate 1 rate 1 rate 1 ratet | ratel | 





Old-age and invalidity deeb " 

(a) Basic amount . 

(b) Pension supplement . 

(c) Clothing supplement 

(d) Fuel supplement ‘ 
Basic total . 

(e) Marriage supplement 








Special supplements for old-age 
pensions : 
(f{) Supplement for postpone- 
ment ? : 
(i) to 67 years . 
(ii) to 70 years . 
(g) Old-age supplement 8 
(h) Supplement for Phow ont 
spouse . {Oy M4 
(i) Child supplement . 
(7) Personal supplement 





Special supplements for invalidity | 
pensions : 
(k) Invalidity supplement . 


552 | 276 | 528 | 264 | 504 | 
(l) Child supplement... ..| 828 | 828 | 720| 720 | 612 | 


(m) Assistance supplement ® . . | 1,188 792 | 1,116 744 | 1,032 | 
(n) Helplessness supplement ® . | 1,980 | 1,320 | 1,860 | 1,236 | 1,692 | 1, 
(o) Personal supplement ...| —*4 —*; — Sif 4 | - 


| 
| } 
| 








1 Joint rate payable to married couples both of whom were entitled to benefit. Single rate payable to married couples 
when only one of the spouses was entitled to benefit and to single persons. 2 Granted when the claim for a pension was 
postponed beyond the pensionable age. 8 Granted from the attainment of the age of 80 years. 4 Discretionary. 
5 Granted when the person concerned needed the constant assistance of another person or was blind. 6 Granted when the 
person concerned needed constant attendance or nursing by another person (could not be granted in addition to (m)). 


amount of the pension. Taxes, social security contributions and some 
other contributions and fees were also deducted from income for the 
purpose of the means test. Finally, the basic amount and most of the 
supplements were reduced by 60 per cent. of the amount by which 
income exceeded the above exempted amounts, and if the resulting 
pension amounted to less than one-twelfth of the basic amount it was 
not payable. 

Apart from the fact that invalidity pension could not be reduced 
to less than one-third of the basic amount—which represented a minimum 
pension payable regardless of income—the means test for the invalidity 
pension followed in broad lines the same provisions as those for the 
old-age pension. 


Finance 


Old-age pensions were financed wholly out of public funds. Invalidity 
pensions, on the other hand, were financed by contributions from insured 
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persons, employers, municipalities and the State. The contributions of 
insured persons, payable together with the sickness insurance contri- 
bution, amounted to 8.40 crowns annually for persons entering insurance 
before the age of 21 and 9.60 crowns for those entering later. Married 
couples both of whom were insured each paid 7.20 crowns or 8.40 crowns 
depending on age of entry. Employers who were liable to insurance 
against employment injury had to contribute 6.00 crowns a year in 
respect of each worker employed. The balance of contributions was 
paid by municipalities and the State. In 1951-52 the proceeds of the 
insured persons’ and employers’ contributions amounted to 12 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. of the total expenditure for invalidity pensions, the 
contributions of the municipalities and the State being 15 and 68 per 
cent respectively. 


REPLACING THE SCHEME BY ONE BASED ON INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 
General 


The question of replacing the scheme by one based on insurance 
principles was raised because the scheme had been subjected to criticism 
on various points and from various quarters. It was claimed, for example, 
that the means test discouraged pensioners from seeking remunerated 
work and that the great reduction of pensions due to income from 
capital might have an unfavourable influence on savings. From the 
financial point of view the scheme had been criticised for the heavy 
expenditure it imposed on the public authorities, which accounted for 
a substantial part of total public expenditure. If the scheme was replaced 
by an insurance scheme, the critics said, everybody would pay for his 
own pension, the tax burden would be decreased, and the accumulation 
of funds that such a scheme would require would make an important 
contribution to the total savings of the country. In addition the scheme 
would encourage individuals to supplement their pensions by work or 
savings. 

It had also been said that basing the scheme on insurance principles 
would provide a permanent solution of the question of the care of the 
aged, which would no longer be a political issue. In this way the pressure 
exerted on the legislature by a constantly increasing sector of the popu- 
lation, which was economically dependent on the pensions under the 
existing scheme, would be eliminated. 

By a scheme “based on insurance principles” the Commission 
understood a scheme under which—on an individual basis—the contri- 
butions calculated according to actuarial principles will cover the 
benefits, provided the assumptions on which the calculations are based 
actually materialise ; or, in other words, the same principles as those 
on which private life insurance is based. 

The Commission examined only the question of replacing the old-age 
pension scheme by an insurance scheme, leaving aside the question of 
the invalidity = scheme. It calculated that the annual contribu- 
tions payable from the age of 18 to 64 years for men and 18 to 59 for 
women for an annual old-age pension of 1,000 crowns payable for men 
from the age of 65 and for women from the age of 60 would amount to 
53.75 crowns for men and 96.16 crowns for women. The actuarial bases 
for these calculations were the same as those applied by Danish private 
life and pension insurance companies, and it was assumed that the 
State would cover the cost of administration. As to the rate of benefit 
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under an insurance scheme, the Commission assumed that it should be 
calculated according to the same principles as those that governed the 
existing scheme, namely that the benefits should be sufficient for full 
maintenance of the pensioner, who should not be required to rely on 
other sources of income for his subsistence. For a single person this 
amount would be 2,546, 2,352 and 2,055 crowns for the three cost-of- 
living regions, and the corresponding annual contributions would—at 
the above-mentioned rates—amount to 137, 126 and 110 crowns for men 
and 245, 226 and 198 crowns for women. 


Effects of an Insurance Scheme 
Scope. 


Under the existing scheme about 56 per cent. of the persons over the 
pensionable age were drawing a pension on 31 March 1953. Of the 
remaining 44 per cent., the Commission assumed that one-third did not 

ualify for a pension on account of income. In other words, about 

0 per cent. of all persons over the pensionable age qualified for a pen- 
sion but did not claim it for one reason or another. If an insurance 
scheme covering all resident citizens was introduced it might be assumed 
that all persons who fulfilled the age and contribution conditions would 
claim benefits, so that eventually close to 100 per cent. of the aged 
population would draw benefits under the scheme. It might further be 
assumed that during the transitional period an increasing number of 
those who formerly renounced their claim to a pension would be induced 
by the existence of an insurance scheme to file their claims for a pension 
under the existing scheme. 


Benefits. 


As mentioned above the Commission assumed that the benefits 
— by any new insurance scheme should largely be the same as 
ull benefits under the existing scheme. As it might be expected that 
virtually all persons entitled to benefits under an insurance scheme 
would actually ciaim benefits, a substantial increase of the amounts 
spent on the care of the aged could be expected. It should, however, be 
noted that the benefits under an insurance scheme would be quite 
negligible during the first years of operation of the scheme and would 
increase only gradually over a rather long period (47 years for men and 
42 years for women) as the benefits accrue in virtue of the contributions 
paid. For example, persons reaching the pensionable age 25 years after 
the commencement of the scheme would not get more than about one- 
third of the full pension. In order to avoid the payment of small benefits, 
the Commission suggested that persons having attained a certain age, 
e.g. 50 or 55 years, at the commencement of the insurance scheme should 
be excluded from it ; but relatively small pensions would also in this 
case be payable for the first 15 to 20 years. Another solution would be 
to raise the contribution rate during the transitional period ; this, 
however, would mean that the young persons among the population 
initially covered would pay more than the cost of their own pensions, 
the balance being used to cover the —— of the old persons. 

On the Commission’s assumption that the benefits under an insurance 
scheme should be largely the same as those under the existing scheme, 
old persons without any income in addition to their pension would not 
be better off under a new insurance scheme than under the former 
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scheme, Secondly, the existing scheme, which provided for a number 
of special supplements, permitted a more flexible adjustment of the 
benefits to the needs of the indivicual pensioner than would be possible 
under an insurance scheme. 

Finally the Commission considered that it would be difficult to 
incorporate in an insurance scheme the principle of benefits graduated 
according to cost-of-living regions as applied under the existing scheme. 


Maintenance of the Real Value of Benefits. 


Since the total insurance period (contribution period plus benefit 
riod) spans an average of 60 to 65 years there may be wide variations 
in the purchasing power of money, particularly in view of the variations 
that have taken place in Denmark during the last 30 to 40 years. The 
Commission therefore attached great importance to safeguarding the 
benefits against such variations, all the more so since the benefits under 
the existing scheme had been adjusted by the cost-of-living index for 
more than 20 years and the introduction of a scheme that did not guar- 
antee the real value of the benefits would therefore be considered a step 
backwards. 

For example an individual pension insurance policy purchased in 
1918 at the conditions then in force would have lost 69 per cent. of its 
real value by 1950. If the annual premiums for such an insurance policy 
had been adjusted by the cost-of-living index the loss of real value 
would have been 30 per cent. The Commission therefore concluded that 
adjustment of the contributions by the cost-of-living index would most 
likely not represent a guarantee of the real value of the benefits, even if 
retroactive, i.e. taking account of adjustments that should have been 
made in previous contributions. In the latter case full guarantee would 
be achieved only up to the time when benefits started to be payable, from 
which moment there would be no further possibility of adjusting the 
contributions. Further, the size of retroactive adjustments of contribu- 
tions depends to a large extent on the magnitude of the variations in 
the cost of living and on when they take place. 

The Commission concluded that under an insurance scheme it is 
difficult and not practical to guarantee the real value of the benefits 
by adjusting the contribution. It recognised that if the State imposed 
a compulsory insurance scheme on the population it might also be 
expected to maintain the purchasing power of the benefits. This might 
lead to the introduction of a scheme of supplementary benefits financed 
by public authorities. As the Commission assumed that the need for 
such a scheme would most likely arise in a period of economic crisis 
when great pressure is generally exerted on public funds, the Govern- 
ment might be obliged to restrict its assistance to those in greatest need 
and the means test would then have to be reintroduced. 

The Commission finally pointed out the administrative disadvan- 
tages that would result from having two schemes (an insurance scheme 
and a complementary scheme) both covering the same population, the 
first requiring considerable administrative machinery for collecting and 
checking contributions and the second based on a means test. 


Contribution Payments. 


Since an insurance scheme of the type outlined by the Commission 
would require the collection of contributions immediately upon the 
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introduction of the scheme, while the existing scheme would have to 
continue for quite a number of years, the introduction of the new scheme 
would represent an additional charge on the population. The shift in 
the charges for the care of the aged which is one of the objectives of the 
insurance scheme would therefore not be achieved immediately but only 
after a relatively long transitional period. 
The Commission pointed out that under the existing scheme, which 
was financed mainly out of general taxes, the part that was covered by 
rsonal taxes was financed by means of progressive taxation. An 
insurance scheme, however, would require the same contribution from 
everybody regardless of income, and the result would therefore be that 
some of the charges for the care of the aged would be shifted from the 
medium and higher incomes to the lower incomes. 


Accumulation of Funds. 


The Commission calculated that the mathematical reserve fund neces- 
sary for a scheme of the type outlined above would be in the region of 
25,000 to 30,000 million crowns when the scheme was in full operation. 
By comparison the total value of real property in the country according 
to an assessment made in 1950 amounted to 29,500 million crowns. 
This shows that the investment of the funds would present great prob- 
lems: it would be difficult to comply with the rules governing the 
investments of the mathematical reserve funds of insurance companies 
and direct investment in the means of production would have to be 
contemplated. A fund of such magnitude would most likely affect the 
level of the rate of interest, and a decreased rate of interest would 
require a larger fund in order to yield the same amount of interest. 
Further, the management of a fund of this magnitude would be able 
to exercise such a great influence on the economic activity and the 
economic policy of the country that it could not be entrusted to a politi- 
cally neutral body but would have to be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. 


Administration. 


Individual accounts would have to be maintained during the whole 
insured life of each person and this would represent a heavy load on the 
administration of the scheme. If, in addition, the collection of contribu- 
tions were to be made independently from and not in connection with 
the collection of taxes, the work would be further increased. 


Conclusions 


The Commission concluded by recommending against replacing the 
existing scheme by a scheme based on insurance principles. As the 
main arguments for this recommendation the Commission pointed to 
three problems associated with the introduction of an insurance scheme, 
namely those entailed in the transitional period, the maintenance of 
the real value of benefits and the accumulation of funds. Each of these 
problems is examined separately below. 


Transitional Period. 


Since, during a rather long transitional period, relatively small 
benefits would be payable under an insurance scheme while benefits 
would continue to be payable under the existing scheme, a double 
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burden would fall on the productive sector of the population, which 
would be required to bear the cost of the care of the aged population 
end at the same time finance their own old-age protection. 

The Commission stated that the problem of the transitional period 
was not a decisive factor in its recommendations but recalled that it 
was one of the reasons why no insurance scheme had ever been introduced 
in Denmark. 


Maintenance of the Real Value of Benefits. 


The Commission attached great importance to the maintenance of 
the real value of benefits, as this had long traditions under the existing 
scheme. As it has been shown that the real value of benefits cannot be 
maintained under a scheme such as that outlined above, the Commission 
considered this factor as a most important argument against the intro- 
duction of an insurance scheme. 


Accumulation of Funds. 


Finally the Commission stated that the magnitude of the funds 
required by an insurance scheme and the political and economic conse- 
quences implied by such funds provided another decisive argument 
against the introduction of an insurance scheme. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE SCHEME BY ONE BASED ON INSURANCE 
PRINCIPLES 


General 


Most of the arguments in favour of replacing the existing scheme by 
an insurance scheme mentioned above were equally applicable to a 
supplementary insurance scheme, i.e. the usefulness of a minimum 
amount not subject to a means test and which the recipient should 
finance himself, political considerations, etc. Furthermore, political pres- 
sure exerted on the legislature with a view to increasing benefits would 
be concentrated on the supplementary scheme. 

The Commission examined two alternative methods of supplementing 
the existing scheme, namely by a compulsory and by a voluntary insur- 
ance scheme. 


Compulsory Scheme 


Applying the same technical criteria as for a complete insurance 
scheme, the Commission suggested a rate of benefit of 400 crowns a year 
for a single person and calculated that the annual contribution would 
amount to 21.50 crowns for men payable from the age of 18 to the age 
of 64 years and 38.50 crowns for women payable from the age of 18 to 
the age of 59. It assumed that the benefits under a supplementary 
scheme should not be taken into account for the means test under the 
existing scheme, or alternatively only for half of their amount. 

As to the effects of such a scheme it might be assumed that, since 
everybody would be entitled to benefit, most of those who did not then 
claim benefits would nevertheless claim benefit under the existing 
scheme when benefits under the supplementary scheme became payable. 
This would result in an extension of the scope of the existing scheme. 

The problem noted above regarding maintenance of the real value 
of benefits would also arise under a supplementary scheme. As the 
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benefits under the supplementary scheme would be relatively small, 
the Commission suggested that the contribution period might be short- 
ened in order to reduce the period of influence of possible variations 
of the purchasing power of money. As the family responsibilities of most 
persons are substantially reduced at the age of about 55, since the 
children are generally supporting themselves by that time, it might be 
appropriate to start the payment of contributions for a supplementary 
scheme only about ten to 15 years before the pensionable age. However, 
the Commission considered that this arrangement did not represent a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of maintenance of the real value 
of benefits as it is not possible to forecast when, and at what rate, possible 
variations of the purchasing power may take place. 

It was mentioned above that the introduction of a complete insur- 
ance scheme would represent an additional charge on the population 
during a rather long transitional period. If the benefits granted under a 
supplementary scheme were payable in addition to benefits under the 
existing scheme, the introduction of a supplementary scheme would 
represent an additional charge of a permanent nature. In addition, if 
the supplementary scheme led to a higher tendency to claim pensions 
under the exiscing scheme among the group of persons who, though 
entitled, did not draw a pension, the charge on the population would be 
further increased through the financing of the existing scheme. 

As the benefits under the supplementary scheme would be substan- 
tially lower than those assumed under the complete insurance scheme, 
the size of the funds accumulated and consequently the problems in- 
volved would be correspondingly smaller. On the other hand, substan- 
tially the same administrative machinery would be required as under the 
complete insurance scheme and the cost of administration would be 
relatively higher than under that scheme. Moreover, a complete insur- 
ance scheme would be designed to replace the existing scheme in course 
of time and thus the administration of the latter would finally be liqui- 
dated, whereas a supplementary scheme would operate parallel to the 
existing one. 

The Commission concluded that the criticisms raised against a com- 
plete insurance scheme are also applicable to a supplementary scheme 
and found that it could not recommend the introduction of a compulsory 
insurance scheme covering the whole population and granting relatively 
small supplementary pensions. 


Voluntary Scheme 


Under its terms of reference the Commission was required to take 
into account the findings of the committee of civil servants set up in 1946 
to study the question of supplementary insurance on a voluntary basis. 
In a report submitted in 1949 this committee had included proposals 
for a supplementary scheme based on the principles of insurance, sug- 
gesting that special individual old-age annuity insurance policies might 

taken out on a voluntary basis with the State Institution for Life 
Insurance. The annuities would be payable at the earliest at the pen- 
sionable age for old-age pensions, and the policies would be financed 
by annual premiums the amount of which should not exceed 100 crowns 
a year per insured person. The actuarial basis for the annuities should 
be the same as those applied for the other types of annuity insurance 
operated by the State Thstitution, but owing to a simplified and less 
expensive administration the premiums wal be lower. The Treasury 
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should give the same guarantee for these special annuities as it gave 
for other branches of insurance operated by the State Institution. 

When considering the above proposal the Commission pointed out 
that, as the scheme would be a voluntary one, the State could not under- 
take to guarantee the maintenance of the real value of the benefits. 
Moreover, the device of insuring against old age by means of annuities 
or pensions that would be disregarded for the purposes of the means 
test applied under the existing scheme was always open and was, in 
fact, widely used. Besides, since it was not sure that everybody would 
meee annuity insurance as the best means of savings for old age, the 

tate would not be justified in favouring this particular form of savings. 
The Commission also pointed out that the objective of a supplementary 
scheme should in the first instance be to provide an additional income 
for pensioners who would otherwise have no source of income other than 
their pensions, and that this group of persons would probably not be 
able or ne to contribute to a voluntary scheme during their pro- 
ductive life. Finally, the Commission referred to the great expansion 
during the last decade of private pensions schemes operated through 
insurance companies or private pension funds and under which regular 
payment of contributions is required. Under a supplementary scheme 
on the lines suggested by the committee of 1946 the regular payment of 
contributions would not be ensured and it might be feared that the 
administration of the scheme would be burdened with a great number 
of individual policies on which only a few contributions were paid. 

In view of the above the Commission found, by a majority, that it 
could not support the proposal made by the above-mentioned committee 
of 1946 nor recommend a voluntary supplementary scheme based on 
insurance principles. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE CARE OF THE AGED 


The tasks of the Commission as set forth in its terms of reference 
were in fact completed by the part of the report which is summarised 
in the two preceding sections. However, the Commission considered 
that it would be of great interest to examine the general problems of 
the care of the aged, in particular under a general scheme largely sup- 
ported by contributions from the public authorities. 

The Commission first pointed out that old people as a group consume 
more than they produce and that the balance is covered by a transfer 
of goods and services from the productive part of the population to this 
group in the form of social security benefits, or private income from 
pensions, annuities, real estate or other capital, or the consumption of 
capital. In principle, there is no basic difference between these three 
forms as they all represent a transfer of a part of the total amount of 
goods and services produced by the productive part of the population. 

The fact that the care of the aged is financed both from private 
and public funds raises two problems: (1) to what extent should the 
individual be able to combine the part of the care of the aged covered 
by public funds with the part covered by private funds, and (2) how 
large should the public part be ? 

As to the first problem the existing Danish legislation set rules for 
the extent to which old people might benefit from the old-age pension 
scheme in addition to the various Series of private means. These rules 
are summarised in the outline of the scheme with which this article 
begins. As will be seen from what follows, however, the first problem is 
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to a certain extent related to the second one. Before any answer can be 
given to the second question two further questions have to be asked : 
(1) what amount of goods and services should be transferred to the aged 
persons through public funds, and ?} how should this amount be dis- 
tributed among the aged population 


Questions of Financing 


The first of these questions is connected with the financing of old-age 
pensions. 

The Commission discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
financing a general old-age pension scheme through general taxes, 
through special contributions or through taxes earmarked for the 
financing of the scheme. From an economic point of view the Com- 
mission considered that it is not of primary importance whether the 
financing of the old- pension scheme takes the form of a special 
contribution, a certain fraction of the taxes to be paid by each individual, 
certain dues (e.g. on liquors or tobacco) earmarked for financing the 
scheme, etc. at is of importance is how the charges are distributed 
among the population by one or the other form of financing. This is 
rather difficult to establish as it would require a substantial analysis. 
The Commission only stated that as the existing Danish scheme was 
financed out of general taxes and dues there was a progressive element 
in the financing of the scheme due to the progression of income tax. 
Further, since benefits were subject to a means test the scheme had a 
double effect of income levelling, i.e. both through taxes and through 
the payment of pensions in the first instance to those who had relatively 
small additional incomes or none at all. 

In favour of a special contribution it has been claimed that it is of 
psychological importance that the individual should be able to see how 
much he is contributing towards the care of the aged. 

Against financin, p Bear special contributions it may be argued 
that, even if the scheme is financed through general taxes, there are 
ways of informing the taxpayer how much of his total tax payment 
goes towards financing the care of the aged. Further, it may perhaps 
be difficult to establish a case for the separate financing of care for the 
aged. Finally the Commission stated that regardless of whether the 
scheme is financed through general taxation or special contributions 
the individual contributes, in fact, towards the care of those who are 
now old and not towards his own old-age protection. This may give 
grounds for the assumption that when he himself reaches old age others 
will contribute towards his care ; but this, of course, will depend on the 
political and economic conditions at the time when he reaches pen- 
sionable age. The levying of a special contribution for the financing of 
old-age pensions will not alter this situation, unless indeed it arouses 
an even stronger expectation of entitlement to a pension in the future, 
which may not materialise. 

The Commission concluded that the question whether an old-age 
pension scheme should be financed through general taxes or through 
special contributions cannot be answered primarily in the light of tech- 
nical or administrative considerations. e central and decisive ques- 
tion is : How should the costs be distributed among the different income 
groups of the population ? And this question, as well as the whole 
question of financing, has to be solved at the political level. 

As an illustration of the effect that different forms of financing may 
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have on the various income groups, the Commission quoted an example 
of how an amount of 150 million crowns could be covered either through 
(1) special flat-rate contributions, (2) special contributions of 1.5 per 
cent. of taxable income, and (3) about 20 per cent. of the income tax 
to the State. The calculations for this example were based on the some- 
what simplified assumption that all persons between 18 and 64 years 
should contribute, i.e. 2.5 million persons. For alternative amounts of 
annual taxable income the annual amount payable under the three 
alternative forms of financing as calculated for a couple without children 
in Copenhagen is shown in table II. 


TABLE II. OLD-AGE PENSIONS. ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION PAYABLE UNDER 
THREE ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF FINANCING BY A COUPLE WITHOUT 
CHILDREN IN COPENHAGEN 


(In crowns) 











bias Flat-rate Special i. puneination : | About 20 pm cnet. ] 
axabie income - . ° r cent. 0! of income tax 
contributions taxable income | to the State 
eS he 120 45 2 
et. : « sa ot. 120 75 24 
er es SH 120 120 118 | 
Seas fit eles 120 150 192 
Lewes eee . 120 225 428 
pL Ne ee a 120 300 714 














Table II shows clearly that a flat-rate would favour the higher 
incomes, whereas contributions proportionate to taxable income and, 
to an even greater extent, contributions proportionate to the income 
tax paid to the State would favour the lower incomes. It will also be 
seen that, with a taxable income of 8,000 crowns annually, a childless 
couple would contribute about the same amount towards the care of 
the aged whichever of the three forms of financing was chosen. 

It should be stressed that the table above may not reflect the final 
economic incidence of contribution, as the burden may be passed on 
from one group to the other. In this connection the Commission drew 
attention to the fact that when taxes are an element in the calculation 
of the cost-of-living index and thus affect certain wages and social security 
benefits, the distributive effect of a social security measure may finally 
be less than was originally intended. 


Distribution of Purchasing Power among the Aged 


Turning to the second question, namely the most suitable distribu- 
tion of the transferred goods and services among the aged population, 
the Commission considered that the distribution effected by the existing 
scheme might be altered in any of four different ways : (a) by modifying 
the terms of the means test ; (b) by abolishing the means test ; (c) by 
exempting a part of the old-age pension from the means test ; or (d) 
by raising the pensionable age and thus distributing the amount avail- 
able among a smaller number of persons. 
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Modification of the Means Test. 


The formulation of a means test is guided by three different sets of 
considerations regarding needs, savings, and labour market or employ- 
ment questions. “These three sets of considerations often work in opposite 
directions and in the final formulation of the rules for the means test 
they have to be weighed against each other, taking financial considera- 
tions into account. 

If the main stress were laid on needs, the tendency would be to 
restrict the range of persons entitled and thus increase the share of aged 
persons who have little or no income additional to their pensions. This 
would be achieved by making rather strict rules for the means test and 
fixing the pensionable age rather high, while providing for the pos- 
sibility of drawing a pension at an earlier age in case of need. 

If it were desired to encourage savings a rather liberal view might 
be taken of income from capital, pensions, etc., for the purpose of the 
means test, and a relatively low pensionable age might be fixed so that 
aged persons would not have to spend their savings on subsistence 
before becoming eligible for a pension. The result of this would be an 
extension of the category of persons entitled and an increase in the 
share of persons having income from savings additional to their pensions. 

Similarly, the need to encourage the aged to engage in gainful activity 
would lead to a rather liberal treatment of income from work for the 

of the means test. In this case, however, the pensionable age 
would have to be fixed relatively high and, in addition, the postponement 
supplement for persons deferring their claim for a pension beyond the 
pensionable age would have to be fixed at a relatively high level. 


Abolition of the Means Test. 


Abolition of the means test would have quite considerable immediate 
financial consequences. It may be recalled that only 56 per cent. of 
persons over the pensionable age were drawing pensions under the existing 
scheme, and the immediate result of such a step would be an increase of 
about 75 per cent. over current expenditure for old-age pensions. 

But what would be the effects of abolishing the means test seen in 
the light of the three sets of guiding considerations mentioned above ? 

If old-age pensions were payable to everybody irrespective of income 
the considerations of needs would be more or less disregarded. It may 
be said, however, that once everybody has been spovidied with a pension 
sufficient for subsistence the considerations of needs are satisfied and 
when the benefits are increased or the scope of protection is extended, 
other considerations are governing the distribution of purchasing power 
among the aged. 

As to the considerations of savings the Commission only pointed out 
that the knowledge that an old-age pension will be granted irrespective 
of income may perhaps encourage people to save during their productive 
life so as to supplement this pension. On the other hand, the knowledge 
that a ion will be granted at the attainment of a certain age and that 
its real value is guaranteed by the State may perhaps make people feel 
less inclined to save for their old age, as the savings may perhaps have 
lost a substantial part of their real value by the time they come to be 
spent. Finally, since granting a pension to everybody over the pen- 
sionable age regardless of income would involve a considerable increase 
in the amounts spent on the care of the aged, the additional burden 
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placed on the productive sector of the population might perhaps reduce 
its capacity to save. 

As regards labour market and employment considerations, the Com- 
mission examined the possibilities of combining benefits under the 
existing scheme with income from work and stated that the amounts of 
earnings which it was permissible to combine with the old-age pension 
were so much lower than the general level of wages that it was unlikely 
that a person could continue in normal employment beyond the pen- 
sionable age and at the same time draw a pension. Thus, while the 
existing scheme might be considered to encourage old people to continue 
in employment after attaining the pensionable age, yet, owing partly 
to the provisions of the means test and partly to the relatively modest 
size of the pension, the existing scheme might encourage pensioners to 
supplement their pensions by a relatively small income from work (occa- 
sional jobs, part-time work, etc.). 


Payment of a Part of the Pension without Means Test. 


The effects of this solution in the light of the above-mentioned 
three sets of guiding considerations (needs, savings and labour market) 
would be largely the same as those discussed above in relation to elimina- 
tion of the means test. However, since the benefits exempted from the 
means test would be smaller, the effects would also be smaller. 


Raising the Pensionable Age. 


The three preceding solutions for altering the distribution of pur- 
chasing power among the aged would in most cases resuit in an extension 
of the range of persons entitled to benefits, whereas a rise in the pen- 
sionable age would restrict the scope. Thus, if the total amount spent 
on the care of the aged were kept constant a rise in pensionable age 
would mean that persons entitled to pensions would receive a relatively 
higher amount. However, the Commission pointed out that raising the 
pensionable age might result in an increase of the expenditure for other 
social security schemes such as unemployment insurance, invalidity 
insurance and public assistance, which might partly offset the savings 
expected under the old-age pension scheme. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission did not reach agreement on any specific proposal 
for a new scheme or amendments of the existing one. Each of the six 
political members and one of the other members of the Commission 
submitted a minority report and in each of these a proposal for a scheme 
was sketched. Many of these differed substantially and it was not 
possible to arrive at any agreement on a common proposal. In these 
circumstances the Chairman of the Commission was asked to prepare a 
recommendation on the basis of which further discussion might proceed. 
The main points of this recommendation are summarised below. 


(1) The basic amount under the present scheme should be increased 
by amalgamating all the basic supplements, which would have the 
effect of extending the scope of the scheme through the operation of the 
means test. 
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(2) The means test should be simplified in such a way that income 
from capital and from work would be treated equally. This would 
facilitate the administration of the scheme and due account would be 
taken of the considerations regarding savings and employment elaborated 
above. 


(3) The benefits should be increased gradually over a period fixed 
in advance, which would take account of the wishes expressed by pen- 
sioners for improvement of their conditions. 


sd The expenditure for the above extensions of the scheme should 
be financed by a special contribution, and not from ordinary taxes. 


(5) In view of increasing longevity, the employment situation, and 
the need for old people to contribute to current production a gradual 
but limited increase of the pensionable age should be envisaged. An 
increase of the pensionable age to 6014 years for single women and 654% 
for others with effect two years after the commencement of the scheme 
was recommended. Two years later the pensionable age should be raised 
to 61 and 66 years respectively. 


No general agreement was reached by the Commission on the above 
recommendations. However, after about a year of discussion the Danish 
Parliament adopted the Act of 2 October 1956 to amend the Social 
Insurance Act, which to a certain extent reflects the above recommen- 
dations. In particular, the basic amount of the pension has been amal- 
gamated with the basic supplements, and benefits have, in general, 
been increased. The means test has been liberalised and simplified with 
the effect that income from work and from all other sources except 
capital are treated on the same footing. On the other hand the pension- 
able age is to be raised in two one-year steps at intervals of two years 
(to 62 years for single women and 67 years for married couples and 
single men). To meet part of the increased costs that will result from 
these measures a special national old-age pension tax amounting to 1 

r cent. of each taxpayer’s total taxable income is to be levied, and 
invalidity insurance contributions have been considerably increased.' 


1 For a full summary of this legislation see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), 
Vol. XVII, No. 6, 15 Mar. 1957, p. 243, where a summary will also be found of a new 
Act (No. 260) introducing a voluntary supplementary scheme of old-age insurance and 
old-age savings regulated by the cost-of-living index. 
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A Study of Attitudes to Factory Work 
in Great Britain 


A recent report by the Medical Research Council? describes the 
results of an investigation carried out in three large mass-production 
factories in the metal trades in England in order to ascertain the nature, 
extent, and causes of satisfaction and discontent among men employed 
on mass-production methods in factories with similar types of work but 
different management policies. 

Most of the information was obtained by personal interview. Some 
of the opinions expressed in interviews were compared with data relating 
to output, earnings and absence; records of labour turnover were 
examined but no relationship with different levels of job satisfaction 
was established. 

The report notes that it is perhaps unfortunate that facilities for the 
survey were limited and provided only by the more enlightened em- 
ployers, the three firms covered being reputed to be the best in the 
country from the standpoint of labour-management relations. The 
managements had given much thought to working conditions and 
human relations and the results described in the report must be regarded 
as examples of the effects of advanced managerial policy and practice. 


Attitudes 


The first part of the report deals with the worker’s attitude to the 
job. 
Factories A and B were engaged in the mass production of cars. 
In factory A 12.7 per cent. of the men worked on mechanically-operated 
conveyors or tracks ; in factory B 77.9 per cent. were on this type of 
work. Most of the remainder of the men were on line operations, the 
articles processed being passed from one man to another on roller or 
gravity conveyors. All the men worked in groups, which varied in size 
up to 250 men in factory A and about 100 in factory B. Earnings were 
based on group output. In factory C, the work was connected with the 
proceamng of crude metal into ‘fnished strips, sheets, tubes or rods. 

he work was heavier than in the other two factories and more spas- 
modic. Most of the men worked in groups and were paid on group output. 

It was found that although most of the men were employed on 
fairly simple forms of repetitive work the general level of satisfaction 
was high. About 28 per cent. reported themselves very satisfied and 


1 MEDICAL RESEARCH Council, United Kingdom. A Study of Attitudes to Factory Work. 
By S. Wyatt, R. Marriot and others. Special Report Series, No. 292. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1956. vii+-115 pp. 10s. 
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another 42 tw cent. moderately satisfied ; still another 21 per cent. 
were neutral—neither satisfied nor dissatisfied ; and only 9 per cent. 
were either moderately dissatisfied (8 per cent.) or very dissatisfied 
(1 per cent.). The most favourable comments came from men on opera- 
tions which kept them alert and interested, either because they needed 

recision and skill or because they were varied or appeared to be creative. 
The most unfavourable comments came from men on operations which 
were short and regularly repeated. 

Job satisfaction appeared to increase with age. This seemed to be 
partly because the most dissatisfied workers left while they were still 
comparatively young and those who remained behind became resigned 
as they grew older. There was little evidence that promotion to rather 
more interesting and better-paid jobs was responsible for the increase 
in satisfaction. 

Of the men interviewed, more than half said or implied that they 
found their work interesting and only about one-third found it monoto- 
nous. Indeed there was some evidence that satisfaction with the job was 
more closely related to interest and monotony than to any other factor. 
About one-fifth of the men said they liked the operation because they 
were used to it, and a further tenth liked the work because it was simple 
and they knew how to do it. The source of interest mentioned most 
frequently was variety (mentioned by about 24 per cent. of the men) ; 
other sources ranked far below this—pride in achievement and skill 
(each mentioned by about 7 per cent.) and responsibility (about 4 per 
cent.). It was clear that the workers attached great importance to 
apparently trivial changes in the otherwise unvaried flow of work. It 
may be noted also that the number of operations providing any scope 
for pride, skill and responsibility was very small. Monotony was some- 
ing of a personal matter, though usually linked with uniformity and 
regularity : the same type of work was monotonous to some individuals 
and not to others. 

About half of the men commerted on physical conditions of work 
such as whether it was dirty or involved troublesome materials and 
machines. Although most commented adversely on the physical aspects 
of the work, few assessed themselves as moderately or very dissatisfied 
with the operation—that is with their jobs as a whole. Thus, physical 
conditions did not appear to be an important determinant of job 
attitudes. 

Speed of work entered into the comments of about a fifth of the men. 
There were about as many favourable as unfavourable comments. 
Time-study standards seemed to suit the “ average” man but to be 
too tight for some and too easy for others, 

Heavy work tended to be disliked, particularly in the rolling mill, 
which was the oldest and worst equipped. Most of the men seemed to 
feel 4 aad that the work dea | be too heavy for them as they 
grew older. 

To many men the economic and social aspects of the work (i.e. the 
wages they earned and the people they worked with) seemed to be the 
main, if not the sole, sources of satisfaction. There was some evidence 
that wages became relatively more important as work became more 
monotonous. Job attitudes were influenced by the composition of the 
work groups. They were also influenced by comparisons made with 
other jobs: when a man thought his job compared favourably with 
others he knew about he tended to be more satisfied, and the converse 
was equally true. 
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Commenting on these last findings, the report stresses that industrial 
processes are slowly losing any inherent attractions they possessed and 
work is becoming just a necessity. In these circumstances men work 
solely for the weekly wage. It is accordingly not surprising that many 
employers make payment the keynote of their labour policy. Nor is it 
surprising to find workers particularly sensitive to inequalities of wage 
rates, and to anything tending towards a reduction of earnings. Often 
an equally important but more intangible source of satisfaction is the 

resence of others doing the same work. This is a particular aspect of 

uman relations which is not yet fully appreciated by students of 
industrial conditions. The working group is a primary social unit and 
there are thousands of these groups in industry. It is fairly certain that 
if more attention were given to the size, composition and motivation 
of these groups, the level of output would be substantially raised. 

The results as a whole suggest that, provided working conditions 
are good and men are well treated and adequately paid, they are likely 
to be reasonably satisfied with jobs that possess little intrinsic interest. 
The job becomes part of the daily round. Most men get to like what 
they are used to. They become creatures of habit and have little desire 
to change. On the other hand, it appears also that, where management 
has sought to stimulate interest and pride in work in addition to providing 
good working conditions, job satisfaction has increased. 


Incentives 


All methods of peyment by results are based on either group or 
individual output, but there are many variations. Group payment 
systems are gaining ground in industries where operations are varied, 
progressive and independent, where it is difficult to measure individual 
accomplishment but fairly simple to measure group output. All the 
workers included in this part of the report were paid on different methods 
of group output : group bonus (factory A), group piecework (factory B), 
and communal bonus, group unit and indirect bonus (factory C). 

The general attitude towards these various forms of group incentive 
schemes was predominantly favourable. Some forms of payment ap- 
peared to be more satisfying to the men than others. However, the form 
of payment was by no means the only determinant of attitude ; other 
influential factors were the size and composition of the work group, the 
type of work, comparisons with other systems of payment and the way a 
system was administered by the undertaking. For these reasons it was 
impossible to reach any conclusion as to whether one form of payment 
was intrinsically better or worse than another. 

Some of the skilled men in higher wage groups thought they were 
underpaid in relation to unskilled workers, and some of the less skilled 
men in the lower wage groups thought that wages were good for the 
type of work. But there was a direct relation between the attitude 
towards the payment system and actual earnings when the same form of 
payment gave different levels of earnings in comparable groups. 

Group payment seemed to appeal to the older men more than to the 
younger ones. Older workers appreciated the comfort, co-operation and 
friendliness associated with group payment. Also, the attitude towards 
group payment was more favourable in small work groups (of less than 
ten) than in large ones (more than 50). 

The reasons given for liking or disliking the forms of group payment 
used were many and varied. The largest group of reasons concerned 
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the effects of such payment on earnings. Comments on the effects of 
group payment on earnings were favourable when the scheme yielded a 
good and consistent wage or bonus, less favourable when earnings were 
adversely affected by anomalies in rates and standards and by material 
or mechanical difficulties. Good wages, like good rates and standards, 
tended to be taken for granted; but any downward deviation was 
immediately resented. 

The next largest group of comments was related to the social aspects 
of group payment. Most of the favourable comments related to the 
satisfaction derived from working together as a team, most of the un- 
favourable ones to slackers. There was some evidence that comments 
about slackers were more frequent in large groups where the wage 
incentive was strong, and less frequent in groups where the rate of work 
was controlled by a conveyor belt. There was also considerable evidence 
that the personality of individual workers played a large part in the 
attitude to group payment. 

A characteristic of group payment liked by some and not by others 
was its levelling effect on earnings. Monetary considerations played a 
part : men who thought they could earn more by working alone tended 
to resent the restrictions imposed by group work, while the below- 
average men believed they would benefit by group work. But other 
considerations were also important, particularly the greater social 
satisfaction many men said they derived from group work. Most were 
willing to tolerate the less capable ones who did their best but were 
unwilling to tolerate slackers. 

The general conclusion is drawn that group payment schemes are 
likely to give the best results when: (a) groups are small, compact and 
stable ; (b) the members are well matched (i.e. according to ability) 
and on the same type of work ; (c) the form of payment is simple and 
the workers are able to translate output into earnings as work proceeds ; 
(d) there are no anomalies in rates and standards within a group or 
between groups ; (e¢) output depends on the worker rather than on the 
machine ; (f/f) the operational cycle is fairly short and repetitive ; 
(g) variations in the quality and flow of material are reduced to a 
minimum ; (4) the group is able to earn a reasonable bonus (about 
one-third of the time rate being a common standard, though the opti- 
mum rate has never been determined) ; (7) there is an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and understanding between management and workers. 


Many who read this report will wonder how its general findings are 
likely to be altered by the progress of automation in the metal trades. 
Automation will doubtless have an impact on the operations of all the 
factories surveyed, on their methods and conditions of work and thus on 
the satisfactions derived from work. What will it mean ? Will it mean 
that the monotony of work will decrease and that more jobs will grow 
more varied and interesting ? Will it mean that management will have 
greater opportunities to stimulate interest and pride in work ? What 
types of adaptation in forms of wage payment will it involve and what 
will this mean to the attitude of the workers towards their jobs ? Output 
will no longer depend primarily on the worker but on the machine. 
Will new systems of payment, devised to meet new needs, increase job 
satisfaction ? On what principles will they be based ? 

A further and more fundamental consideration arising out of the 
report is essentially a social one. What do we mean today when we talk 
about “ liking” jobs or operations or “ not liking” them, about satis- 
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faction or dissatisfaction with work ? The report makes some interesting 
commentaries on modern industrial society in this regard. Can one fail 
to be concerned, for example, with a situation where the great bulk of 
the working population regard their work as part of a daily grind and 
are satisfied with jobs that possess little intrinsic interest, where the 
weekly pay envelope is the main or only source of satisfaction, where 
men are creatures of habit with little desire to change or grow and little 
opportunity to do so? Perhaps here, too, technology will play its part 
in changing the framework which confines human energies and imposes 
a need for resignation to work as the root of satisfaction. But whatever 
technology may and doubtless will do to change these conditions, it is 
clear that management, even the most enlightened management, is 
still faced with a challenge which it has not yet met. It is equally clear 
that if this challenge could be met with imagination and boldness, and a 
willingness to discard many of the past features of policy no longer 
conducive to effective motivation and good morale in modern industry, 
a very ae deal could be done to improve productivity and living 
standards and to foster a far more positive attitude towards work. 
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decides, will constitute the basis for a second discussion at the 40th Session 
of the question of weekly rest in commerce and offices. 


— Report VI (2) : Protection and Integration of Indigenous and Other Tribal 
and Semi-Tribal Populations in Independent Countries. Geneva, 1957. 
83 pp. 60 cents ; 3s. 6d. 


Contains an analytical summary of the replies from governments to 
Report VI (1) ' as well as the English and French versions of the proposed 
texts of a Convention and a Recommendation which, if the Conference so 
decides, will constitute the basis for a second discussion at the 40th Session 
of the question of the protection and integration of indigenous and other 
tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent countries. 


Other Documents. 


Systems of Social Security : Great Britain. Geneva, 1957. xi+73 pp. 60 cents; 
3s. 6d. 


This is the third of a series of monographs on national systems of social 
security.? It was drafted by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1956, p. 405. 


2 The first two, published in 1949 and 1954, dealt with social security in New Zealand 
and the United States. 
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and the Ministry of Health of the United Kingdom in accordance with the 
plan drafted by the International Labour Office for the series. The mono- 
graph is concerned primarily with the five principal social security schemes 
now in force in Great Britain: National Insurance, Industrial Injury In- 
surance, Family Allowances, National Assistance and National Health 
Service. It does not deal with the more specialised measures which provide 
services somewhat related to the above but are not a direct part of the five 
schemes cited. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Human Relations in Industry. Rome Conference (January-February 1956). 
Papers presented at the Conference. Project No. 312. Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1956. 247 pp. $3; 18s.; 900 
francs. 


This volume contains the full texts of most of the reports on which the 
proceedings of a Conference on human relations in industry held in Rome 
in 1956 under the auspices of the European Productivity Agency were 

The reports are grouped under three headings corresponding to the 
committees set up by the conference on each of the following subjects : 
(1) structure and organisation of the firm (taking of decisions and communica- 
tions, centralisation and decentralisation, consultation with the workers, 
role of the employers’ and workers’ organisations) ; (2) personnel policy 
and practice (status and functions of the personnel department, day-to-day 
personnel administration, training and information, penalties, promotion 
and remuneration) ; and (3) problems at shop level (mechanisation and 
rationalisation of work, function and training of foremen and supervisors). 


Pan American Union. 


Census of Housing. Analysis of the Concepis and Procedures Used under the 
a of the 1950 Census of the Americas. Washington, 1956. 75 pp. 
50 cents. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


Baptyuika, Sn. Yexocaosayxoe 20cydapcmeennoe npaso. TlogrotopneHo Kate- 
apo rocyfapcTBeHHoro mpaBa wpHAMYecKorO dakynbTeTa Kapnosa yHu- 
Bepcuteta. Ilepepoq c yellicKoro M BCTYNMMTeNbHaA CTaTbA KaHMsaTa 
ropuauueckux HayK M. II. JleGeqepa. Moscow, Tocwpus3yat, 1956. 467 pp. 
14.85 roubles. 


Czechoslovak public law, by Ian Bartushka. 
East, W. Gordon, and Moopig, A. E. (edited by). The Changing World. 


Studies in Political Geography. London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney, 
George G. Harrap & Co., 1956. xxvii+1,040 pp. 42s. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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HuMAN RELATIONS AREA FiLEs. Annotated Bibliography of Afghanistan. 
By Donald N. WILBER. Behavior Science Bibliographies, No. 6. New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1956. ix+220 pp. $5.50. 

Contains over 1,000 entries grouped by subjects (geography, history, 
social organisation, social evolution and institutions, political and economic 
structure, languages and literature, and art and archaeology) with an index 
by authors, and includes materials in Arabic, Persian, and Pushtu in addition 
to those in European languages. 


— Annotated Bibliography of Burma. Prepared by Burma Research Project 
at New York University. Behavior Science Bibliographies, No. 3. New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1956. viii+230 pp. $5.75. 

A comprehensive list of materials on Burma existing in United States 
universities and libraries, comprising a listing of items, a list of serials from 
which they were drawn, and a topical arrangement under 21 subjects. The 
social aspect is emphasised, with adequate material on indigenous minorities. 
Materials in Chinese and Japanese are to be the object of further listings to 
be published later. 


— Economic and Social Development of Modern China. A Bibliographical 
Guide. Compiled by Tung-Li Yuan. Behavior Science Bibliographies, 
No. 7. New Haven, Connecticut, 1956. viii+87 pp. $5.50. 

While not a complete bibliography on Chinese economy, this list includes 
the most useful materials in English, French, and German published in this 
century, but excludes periodical articles. The first part covers the usual 
economic subjects, while the second deals with social development, including 
labour problems, migration, and ethnology. Each part has a separate 
author index, with the names of Chinese authors given both in Chinese and 
in transliteration. 


— Selected Bibliography of the Philippines Topically Arranged and An- 
notated. Prepared by Philippine Studies Program, University of Chicago. 
Preliminary edition. Behavior Science Bibliographies, No. 5. New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1956. vi+138 pp. $3.75. 

A guide to economic and social literature on the Philippines, with an 
index by authors, intended to present “a fairly comprehensive account of 
the history, culture, resources, and economy of the Philippines”. The 
post-war period is primarily represented by periodical and newspaper 
articles whose value will vary with the passage of time. 


HumMAN RELatTions AREA FILEs, in association with SourTHEast ASIA 
StupigEs, Yale University. Southeast Asia: Selected Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Japanese Publications. By James K. IrtkuRa. Behavior 
Science Bibliographies, No. 1. New Haven, Connecticut, 1956. xii+ 
544 pp. $8.50. 

A list of 965 titles in the libraries of Yale, Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
versities, and the Library of Congress. Authors’ names and titles of items 
are given in Japanese characters and in transliteration, with a note indicating 
contents. The work groups titles by country and thereunder by subject : 
geography, history, culture, economy, minorities, etc. 


Lovepay, A. Reflections on International Administration. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1956. xxi+334 pp. 42s. 

Mr. Loveday draws on many years’ experience as an international civil 
servant to produce a comprehensive evaluation of international adminis- 
trative policy and practice, and the special problems to which they give 
rise. 

In the first part of his book the author discusses the personnel policies of 
international organisations. He begins by considering some of the charac- 
teristics of the life of the international official : the effect of the locality in 
which he works and of expatriation, the lack of opportunities for promotion, 
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and the stresses to which he is subject particularly in times of tension. 
After reviewing certain special features of the work be gives detailed speci- 
fications of the qualities required for success as an international official. 
Recruitment is then discussed in some detail, and the machinery for selec- 
tion of staff operated by different international organisations is critically 
evaluated. The first part of the book ends with two chapters, headed “ the 
maintenance of morale” and “ staff rules and regulations”, in which a 
wide range of personnel problems is treated, not always from a traditional 
point of view, but at all times with imagination and understanding founded 
on first-hand experience. 

The second part, entitled “ The Machine in Motion ” and written mainly 
for those already familiar with the subject, deals with the structure, func- 
tions and procedure of advisory committees, the working of councils and 
boards, and the problems rai by the post-war increase and dispersion of 
international ies, and concludes with chapters on research and finance. 
Particular emphasis is given to the working of the Economic and Social 
Council, but frequent mention is made of other bodies, including the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. 


PeasLeE, Amos J. International Governmental Organizations. Constitu- 
tional Documents. Vol. 1: African Postal Union to Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. Vol. I1: International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to World Meteorological Organization. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Vol. I: xxiii+719 pp.; Vol. IIL: 
xv-+845 pp. 


Rencki, Georges. L’Assemblée consultative du Conseil de l’Europe. Essai 
de définition de sa nature juridique. Paris, Union fédéraliste inter- 
universitaire, 1956. 124 pp. 


Ropertson, A. H. The Council of Europe. Its Structure, Functions and 
Achievements. Foreword by Guy MoLLet. Published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens & Sons 
Limited, 1956. xiii+-252 pp. 42s. 

The first comprehensive survey of the work of the Council of Europe 
since its creation in 1949. The author begins by recalling the origins and 
purposes of the Council and the manner in which legal and political problems 
raised by the admission of new States to membership were solved (Chap- 
ters 1 and 2). He then describes the main organs of the Council (the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, the Consultative Assembly and the Secretariat), analyses 
their duties, powers and procedures and gives an account of their relations 
since the early days of the institution (Chapters 3 to 5). 

The second part of the book (Chapters 6 to 10) is a detailed study of 
the work done by the Council of Europe in the main fields falling within its 
competence, i.e. political, economic, social and cultural questions, protection 
of human rights, legal and administrative questions, and municipal and 
regional affairs. The author, a senior official of the Council of Europe, 
gives an objective assessment of the potentialities and limitations, the 
successes and the failures of intergovernmental and inter-parliamentary 
co-operation, the combination of which constitutes the most distinctive 
feature of the Council. 

In Chapter 11, which contains a thorough analysis of the external 
relations of the Council of Europe, Mr. Robertson defines the position of this 
institution within the family of international organisations set up in Europe 
since the Second World War and describes the relations of the Council 
with the United Nations and the specialised agencies, including its co- 
operation with the I.L.O. and the results achieved thereby, particularly in 
the field of social security. Some interesting passages are devoted to the 
general principles of co-ordination which govern the relations between the 
Council and other international organisations, both world-wide and regional. 

The final chapter, entitled “Activities and Prospects”, reflects the 
broad and objective approach found in the work as a whole. In it the 
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author, while admitting that the Council of Europe has not succeeded in 
establishing a federal structure for Western Europe—a failure which he 
ascribes to the member States rather than to the institution itself—credits 
the Council with the activities, and indeed the very existence, of the Con- 
sultative Assembly. Although, in his view, the true purpose of the Assembly 
is to carry on debates on major political issues, yet the impetus which it 
gives to the work of the Council and its constant influence on intergovern- 
mental action would by themselves amply justify its existence. 

The book ends with an appeal for an early “ rationalisation ” of interna- 
tional organisations in Europe, and the breadth of the vistas which it opens 
up for the future political organisation of Western Europe belie the modest 
title given to it by its author. 


SCHENKMAN, Jacob. International Civil Aviation Organization. Etudes 
d’histoire économique, politique et sociale sous la direction de Jacques 
FREYMOND et Jacques L’HUILLIER, N° XIV. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 
1955. viii+410 pp. 

This volume, originally prepared as a thesis for the Graduate Institute 
of International studies at Geneva, constitutes the most complete work yet 
published on the background and activities of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (I.C.A.O.). The author, who has both flying and legal 
training, reviews the whole history of international relations in the field of 
civil aviation from the time of the Aeronautical Commission of the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 to the present day. He also discusses the various 
possible concepts which might have been followed regarding the sovereignty 
of the air, leading very quickly, largely out of fear of attack, to the existing 
claims to sovereignty over the whole of the air space above a State’s ter- 
ritory. Negotiations leading to the establishment of the I.C.A.O. and the 
structure and activities of that organisation are described in detail. The 
author shows that, while on the technical side and in the facilitation of 
movement of aircraft a large measure of success has been achieved, the 
adoption of a multilateral approach to commercial rights has met with 
resistance. 

The social significance of the growth of aviation is discussed, and in particu- 
lar its contribution to the spread of cultural forms from one civilisation to 
another and its impact on migration, on the spread of ideas and on education. 
“ Aviation ” the author points out “ may be said to have made the entire 
world conscious of a universal cultural interdependence.” Politically, it 
has made possible new forms of diplomacy by conference and helped to 
develop international institutions. However, international civil aviation 
itself suffers from the influence of military considerations, the vicissitudes 
of political relations and economic competition. As a result, in spite of the 
excellent work done by I.C.A.O., “ it must be recognised that while interna- 
tional co-operation in civil aviation is paid lip-service by nearly all nations, 
it is far from being practised in reality. Multilateralism remains a goal to 
be attained.” Nevertheless, “ 1.C.A.O. gives encouragement to those who 
believe that as the world grows smaller, all nations must learn to get along 
with one another under some sort of supra-national authority”. Among 
future tasks which the author hopes the 1.C.A.O. will undertake are those 
related to “ price structure, the avoidance of cartelisations and monopolistic 
tendencies in the air transport industry, so that the travelling public might be 
protected”. He adds, however, that “ the human factor in the development 
of aviation seems to be a forgotten element in the activities of I.C.A.O. ; 
the whole problem of the working conditions in the civil aviation industry 
is a case in point. While we may be on the threshold of a new era in civil 
aviation, for aircrews the pioneering days are not gone, and they have not 
seen the last of the dangers associated with developing and flying new equip- 
ment over new air routes. The ultimate success of air transport will still 
depend a great deal on this human element. The problems must, therefore, 
be recognised and appropriate action taken for their solution. The world 
owes a great tribute to those people who have made this programme pos- 
sible, to all who have lived and died in the service of civil flying. Countless 
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aircrews, ground personnel employees of the airlines, aeronautical authorities 
officials, government workers, etc., were the backbone of the industry during 
the glorious years of its development. The airlines that they built must be 
their monuments. They were all essential characters in the ‘drama’. 
They cannot be omitted from I.C.A.O.’s consideration.” 


Boesogun, JI. J. Tocydapcmeenneui cmpoii Kumaiicxoti Hapodnoii Pecny6auxu. 
Moscow, Tocwpu3szat, 1956. 271 pp. 8.90 roubles. 


The political structure of the People’s Republic of China, by L. D. Voy- 
evodin. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Atanacos, A. M. Koxmpoa u peesu3zua Ha cmonanckama deiinocm Ha npomu- 
ulaeHume npednpuamua. Bropo npepaboTeHo M OMbIHeHO u3qaHHe. Sofia, 
Ji»pKaBHo u3faTenbcTBO « Hayka wu UskyctBo», 1956. 285 pp. 9.50 levas. 


The supervision and inspection of the economic activities of industrial 
undertakings, by A. M. Atanasov. 


BaIn, 2 S. Barriers to New Competition. Theiy Character and Consequences 
in Manufacturing Industries. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1956. x+329 pp. $5.50. 


BritisH TRANSPORT ComMIssION. Proposals for the Railways. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 43 pp. 1s. 9d. 


Proposals by the British Transport Commission to improve the financial 
es of the Commission and in particular the British Railways by a 
ld programme of modernisation and re-equipment, involving heavy 
investment, elimination of railway services for which there is no longer 
public need and which can be more efficiently performed by other means of 
transport and development of the remaining railway services, increased 
productivity and greater freedom from certain statutory obligations which 
would make it easier for the railways to compete. These proposals have in 
the main been approved by the Government. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. The Wholesaler and His 
Chamber of Commerce. A Guidebook for Planning a Community Whole- 
sale Market Development Program. Washington, 1956. 26 pp. $1. 


Core, G. D. H. The Post-War Condition of Britain. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1956. xxiv+483 pp. 40s 


In 1937, the author of this volume had published a work called The 
Condition of Britain. It was, he says, “ written in a prevailing atmosphere 
of national pessimism ”, The present volume tells the story of what has 
happened since. The book has a cautiously optimistic tone about it. “ It 
is remarkable that today, ten years after the end of the greatest war in 
history, and with the threat of a third, infinitely more devastating, world 
war still hanging over us, we are able to record . . . a great and unmistakable 
improvement over pre-war conditions. ...” There is, the author notes, 
less poverty, less disease, less material insecurity ; at the same time, there is 
the uneasiness generated by the fear of atomic warfare. But this cannot be 
weighed in any balance against the actual advances in material welfare that 
have taken place. 

The book traces in some detail what has taken place in all the main 
fields of economic and social life, including population and family trends, 
class structure, manpower and employment, production and consumption, 
investment, wages and living costs, taxation, armaments, education and the 
social services, housing, health, government and the institutional framework. 

In summing up, the problems ahead are highlighted no less than the 
gains made. e need for higher productivity is stressed. In general, it is 
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emphasised that much can be done to consolidate the advances made over 
the last 20 years if the social will to do so is strong enough and well enough 
organised to find solutions for the outstanding economic problems plaguing 
the British economy. 


COLLOQUE COLONIAL SUR L’ECONOMIE INDIGENE. Vers la promotion de 
l'économie indigéne. Compte rendu du Colloque colonial sur |’économie 
indigéne, Bruxelles (9-13 janvier 1956). russels, Université libre, 
Institut de sociologie Solvay, 1956. 600 pp. 275 Belgian francs. 


DEPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE, Switzerland. Mesures 
de la Confédévation en faveur de la population montagnarde. 62™* supplé- 
ment a La vie économique. Berne, 1956. 64 pp. 


The reasons for government action to forestall the depopulation of the 
mountain areas in Switzerland are of two kinds : political, in that these areas 
represent an important element in the Swiss federal structure, and cultural, 
inasmuch as a unique way of life, worthy of being preserved, still exists 
there. While concerned primarily with the action taken by the federal 
Government, the report also mentions the activities of cantons and associa- 
tions to further the public interest. The most important measures, however, 
are those taken by the federal Government, which cover an extremely wide 
range. They consist primarily of subsidies but also take the form of reduc- 
tions, e.g. of telephone rates or railway fares, loans (particularly for the 
hotel trades) and the awarding of § vernment contracts with a view to the 
employment of mountain labour, ile the decline in the mountain popula- 
tion appears to have been arrested during the past few years, it is difficult to 
say how far this is a result of government action. 


East AFricA HiGH Commission. Some Notes on Industrial Development in 
East Africa. Nairobi, East African Industrial Council, 1956. ii+63 pp. 
2.50s. 


GITTLER, Joseph B. (edited by). Understanding Minority Groups. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1956. xii+ 139 pp. 
$3.25. 


HARTMANN, Georges. Le patronat, les salariés, l’Etat face a l’automation. 
Boudry (Neuchatel), Editions de la Baconniére, 1956. 242 pp. 12 Swiss 
francs. 

The first two parts of this book deal, respectively, with the principles of 
cybernetics, electronics and automation and with the application of elec- 
tronics and automation in different branches of the economy. The third part 
deals with the economic and social implications of automation. Each part 
is illustrated with examples drawn from European and United States 
experience. 

The author considers the general economic impact of the extension of 
automation in industry in terms of its advantages, its effect on the location 
of industry and on the relationship between production and consumption 
and its possible application in the less developed countries. 

The repercussions of automation on the undertaking are discussed under 
the heads of its advantages and disadvantages, the period of changeover, 
internal reorganisation, investment and output, market research, competi- 
tion and sales, and the social climate of the plant, with special reference to 
the essentials of good human relations in facilitating technological transitions. 

Under the social consequences of automation, the author examines 
briefly the impact on employment (emphasising the employment-creating 
potential of automation and other technological innovations and suggesting 
that fears of unemployment have been exaggerated), the need for automation 
to cope with population growth, the problem of skill conversion and retrain- 
ing to meet the needs of automatic production and of displaced workers, 
and current tendencies in the field of wages, hours and leisure in relation to 
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the general long-term promise of automation. The attitude of trade unions 
towards automation is summarised. The need for further government 
research is stressed, together with the need for continuing international 
a of the problems which automation may raise. 

he concluding section reaffirms the essential role of man in production 
and emphasises that automation and electronics are simply further ins- 
truments in his hands, instruments of very great value if they are used in 
the interests of mankind. 


Horrett, Muriel. The Group Areas Act. Its Effect on Human Beings. 
Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1956. 156 pp. 


JAPAN IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. The Iron and Steel Industry of Japan. 
Tokyo, 1956. 28 pp. 


JEHRING, J. J. Profit Sharing. A Suggested Reading List for Businessmen. 
With a Comprehensive Bibliography. Evanston, Illinois, The Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, 1956. 20 pp. 50 cents. 


Lit.ey, S. Automation and Social Progress. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 
1957. 224 pp. 21s. 


This particular contribution to the recent spate of British books on 
automation is written from the point of view of a Marxian economist. It 
includes an account of the history and progress of automation, with examples 
drawn from the current industrial practice of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and then turns to the impact of automation 
on social progress. Here, the author suggests that in capitalist economies 
automation is likely to strengthen the elements of strain already inherent 
in this form of economic organisation. In particular, it will accentuate the 
tendency of production to outrun markets and increasing productivity will 
thus be converted into unemployment rather than into higher living stand- 
ards. This result is not due to automation as such but to the impossibility 
of using the new technology effectively in an economy that does not have the 
right machinery for dealing with technological change smoothly and for 
employing fruitfully great increases in productivity. Socialist economies, 
on the other hand, can apply automation with freedom from market re- 
straints and with the ability to take a long view and concentrate human and 
material resources where they are most needed ; and the result will be 
rapidly rising living standards and the final breakdown of distinctions 
between manual and mental labour. 

The author believes that only a socialist Britain can use automation to 
the benefit of the people. Before this comes about, however, he suggests 
that British unions should be more active in defending their members 
against redundancy, conducting their fight on a plant-by-plant basis, and in 
working out policies to meet technological change. Since the problems of 
automation cannot be solved within the traditional fields of trade union 
action, he also suggests seeking more markets through an expansion of 
East-West trade and developing a flourishing home market by adding to the 
purchasing power of the man in the street. In addition, he proposes action 
to increase the level of investment in building and plant installations, to 
provide an increased supply of the physical means of automation, and to 
make available the n inl § manpower. 

The author emphasises, however, that these measures will not solve the 
problems of using automation in a society basically unfitted for such ad- 
vanced techniques. Indeed, whatever temporary expedients are used will, 
in their turn, create further problems. They will simply provide a few years 
during which to prepare for the fundamental social reorganisation neces- 
sary to enable the people to draw out the full benefit of the new technology. 


Lorenzi, Angela. Glossary of Social Work Terms in English, French, German. 
Schriften des Deutschen Vereins fiir Offentliche und Private Fiirsorge. 
Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag K.G., 1956. 172 pp. 
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JiyHes, B. E. @®unancuposanue KkanumaasHoz0 cmpoumeascmea., Hay4Ho- 
MpOWSBOACTBEHHAaA JIMTepaTypa MO BOMpoOCcaM 9KOHOMHKH. Moscow, Yrsete- 
xu3gaT, 1956. 107 pp. 2.60 roubles. 


Financing capital accumulation, by V. E. Lunev. 


MEIER, Richard L. Science and Economic Development : New Patterns of 
Living. Published jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
London, Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1956. xviii+266 pp. 


This is an attempt to link science more directly with the approach to the 
economic and social development of the world. The author claims that new 
goods, new sources of energy, new techniques of production require that a 
new mode of life be developed. Human institutions have to be revamped if 
the opportunities of the new technology are to be grasped. These, he says, 
are largely social problems, involving the relations between human beings. 
But in many instances a social problem can be restated so that it is also a 
scientific or engineering problem that can be analysed and solved. Thus the 
scientist and the technologist must take part in the search for solutions. 

It is stated that present scientific achievements make the chronic food 
shortage an obsolete limitation on human numbers and welfare and that they 
have abolished old concepts of the man-land ratio (land itself being no longer 
necessary). So far as the supply of energy is concerned, twentieth-century 
technology, based on coal, oil and gas, can shift to solar and atomic sources 
of energy without real strain : fossil fuels are unnecessary. Automation and 
related technological developments will make for the most efficient pattern 
of industrialisation in the less developed countries. Their use will radically 
alter the strategy of industrialisation and urbanisation. 

To cater for human need effectively, vast social changes must take place. 
The population will have to become increasingly and predominantly urban 
in character and to discard, in the process, the inefficiencies due to the 
retention of archaic cultural traditions. A pattern of living aimed at provid- 
ing work for all able-bodied adults as well as economical consumption would 
require a rapid urbanisation of 70 to 95 per cent. of the eventual population. 


The growth of cities is expected to advance at many times its present rate, 
even if much manufacturing is decentralised. 

The author emphasises that science must direct its course so as to con- 
tribute to meeting human needs if social catastrophes are to be avoided. 
This means changes in priorities and the evolution of modes of thinking that 
reflect the needs of world development. 


Morerra, Adriano. Politica ultyamarina. Estudos de ciéncias politicas e 
sociais, No. I. Lisbon, Ministério do Ultramar, Junta de investigagoes 
de ultramar, Centro de Estudos Politicos e Sociais, 1956. 315 pp. 


RomMeEvur, Jean (edited by, in collaboration with Gilles PasguaLaaci). 
Dictionnaive des sciences économiques. Tome I: A a I. Foreword by 
Alfred Sauvy. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1956. xv +629 pp. 
3,000 francs. 


RusBio OrRBE, Gonzalo. Punyaro. Estudio de antropologia social y cultural 
de una comunidad indigena y mestiza. Quito, Editorial Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, 1956. 422 pp. 25 sucres. 


A thoroughgoing ethnological, social and cultural study of Punyaro, an 
Indian and mestizo community in Ecuador. 

The book is divided into four parts and deals with the material, cultural, 
spiritual, social and political life of the community. However, it is more than 
a socio-ethnological study of a single community : the author also attempts 
a comparison with other Indian communities in the Otavalo valley and seeks 
to show the futility of hoping for a speedy, total and spontaneous accultura- 
tion of the indigenous populations of Ecuador. Finally he analyses, as 
objectively and completely as possible, the needs of the Punyaro community 
and suggests broad lines of practical and co-ordinated action aimed at the 
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integration of these populations into the economic, social, cultural and 
political life of the country. 

The author’s general approach to integration is best summed up by the 
following e from his conclusions : “ we sincerely believe that the future 
of Punyaro and all indigenous groups lies in an orderly acculturation, by 
suitable methods, such as will enable them to raise their standard of living, 
and to become integrated as active members into the national community. 
This does not mean that we advocate the wholesale transplanting of alien 
forms of culture. This would be a utopian and anti-scientific position, 
reflecting a total lack of understanding of the values and virtues of indigenous 
groups. We believe that acculturation should take place while preserving 
the sources of strength and the distinctive characteristics that exist within 
the group. Indigenous peoples, as has been repeatedly stressed throughout 
this work, have many individual and collective characteristics which are 
worthy of admiration and from which the country as well as they themselves 
can derive considerable benefit.” 


RuGG.ies, Richard, and RuGcGies, Nancy D. National Income Accounts and 
Income Analysis. Second edition. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. vii+452 pp. $6.50. 


SEMAINES SOCIALES DE FRANCE. Les exigences humaines de l’expansion 
économique. Compte rendu «in extenso» de la 43me session des Semaines 
sociales de France, Marseille, 1956. Paris, Chronique sociale de France, 
1956. 397 pp. 


Stmmonps, S. Hayti. Economic and Commercial Conditions in Hayti. 
Overseas Economic Surveys. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 
iv+40 pp. 2s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER, Edmund. Economic Analysis. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1956. xiii+460 pp. 


Statistics. 


Sovanl, N. V., ApTE, D. P., and PENDsE, R. G. Poona: A Re-survey. The 
Changing Pattern of Employment and Earnings. Publication No. 34 of 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics. Poona, Gokhale 
a of Politics and Economics, 1956. xx+555 pp. 15 rupees ; 

5s.; $3.50. 


STAATLICHE ZENTRALVERWALTUNG FUR STATISTIK, Democratic Republic of 
Germany. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 
1955, Berlin, V.E.B. Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1956. xii+202 pp. 


Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Sozialpolitik, Arbeits- und Sozialrecht. Festschrift tir Friedrich Sitzler zu 
seinem 75. Geburtstag. Edited by Hans Constantin PauLssen, Willi 
RICHTER, Walter Freitac, Walter RaymMonp, Hans Carl NIpPERDEY 
one ne BiscHorFr. Stuttgart, Forkel-Verlag, 1956. 448 pp. 
A miscellany presented to Professor Friedrich Sitzler, former Honorary 

Professor of Labour Law and Social Policy at the University of Heidelberg, 

and president of the German Society for Social Progress} on the occasion 

of his 75th birthday on 10 December 1956. 


1 From 1921-1933 Mr. Sitzler was Ministerial Director in the Reich Ministry of Labour. 
He attended the International Labour Conference till 1933 as a Government member of 
the German delegation. From 1933 to 1934 he was Chief of Division in the International 
Labour Office. In 1952 he was appointed to the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations, of which he remained a member until 
his resignation in 1955. 
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The articles in the book deal with the following subjects (the names of 
the authors are given in parentheses): conciliation in collective labour 
disputes (A. Storch, Federal Minister of Labour), social policy during two 
generations (W. Freitag, former President of the German Confederation 
of Trade Unions), development of labour law and safety during Mr. Sitzler’s 
career in the Reich Ministry of Labour (M. Sauerborn, Secretary of State 
in the Federal Ministry of Labour), tasks of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations in the industrial system (H. C. Paulssen, President of the German 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations), labour-management relations 
from a legal point of view (Erdmann), labour-management relations from 
a sociological point of view (Bihrig), development of collective bargaining 
in the Ruhr coal mines (Boldt), lawful and unlawful strikes (Nipperdcy), 
government supervision and autonomy in social security (Bischoff), the 
employment agreement in private industry and public service (Dietz), 
co-management in welfare services at plant level (Hilger), providence in 
modern social legislation (Preller), contract of employment in private in- 
dustry and public service (Walter and Béhm), employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation (Dersch), combined time and piece rates (Hueck), 
employers’ obligations in welfare services at the plant level (Gros), employers’ 
obligations in plant pension schemes (Siebert), termination of a contract of 
employment in order to change its bebe (Nikisch), rationalisation of 
labour laws (Herschel), labour law and the competence of the courts (Molitor), 
competence of labour courts under co-management law (Bétticher), jurisdic- 
tion in social security (Schneider), decisions of Federal Court for Social 
Security on constitutional issues (Bogs), judges without academic training 
(Oehmann), observations on comparative labour law (Schregle), compar- 
ative studies on the settlement of labour disputes (Herz), the central 
economic and social councils in Western Europe (Erdmann jun.), joint 
committees in Belgium (Goldschmidt), work and leisure in modern society 
(Schelsky), individual and community (Brecht). 


Labour Law. 


DuRAND, Paul. Tvraité de droit du travail. Volume III. With the assistance 
of André Viru. Awarded the Moral and Political Sciences Academy 
Prize. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1956, xvi+1,125 pp. 

Two notes on the first two volumes of this treatise on labour law, devoted 
respectively to general rules and fundamental principles of labour legislation 
and to individual employment relations, have already appeared in the 
International Labour Review.' The third volume, which deals with collective 
labour relations, completes the treatise, the author having renounced his 
earlier intention of devoting a separate publication to social security law, 
which “ by its scope as well as by its methods is no longer a part of labour 
law ”. 

Having dealt with the social organisation of undertakings in the first 
volume, the author now deals with the following aspects of collective labour 
law : trade union law, collective agreements, collective disputes and their 
settlement. Although these questions are studied primarily from the stand- 
point of French legislation, the author has attempted in each case to give a 
brief outline of the philosophy and general characteristics of legal systems 
in other countries. 

In the first part, dealing with trade union law, the author defines the 
characteristics of trade unions, outlines the development of trade union law 
and briefly compares the main legal approaches to trade unionism. He then 
dwells at some length on the international protection of trade union rights, 
analysing not only the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949, but also the practical action taken by the 
1.L.0. Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Association. While 


1 Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 560-561, and Vol. LXI, No. 3, Mar. 1950, pp. 328-329. 
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admitting that the procedure for safeguarding freedom of association “ has 
thus far produced only limited results ” he points out that the Committee 
has not been entirely ineffectual, that it has in fact gradually defined the 
concrete aspects of freedom of association and that its recommendations 
have led to some practical results. “It is a far from insignificant achieve- 
ment ” he notes “ that a procedure now exists whereby States must justify 
their policies in relation to trade union organisations and lay them open for 
judgment by international opinion.” The following three chapters of the 
first part contain a very thorough discussion of the various problems con- 
nected with the establishment of trade unions Lowe and occupations 
itted to form associations, different aspects of the principle of freedom 
of association, purpose of trade unions and procedural requirements), their 
operation (administration, relations between trade unions and their members, 
trade union associations, dissolution and splitting of unions into separate 
bodies), their rights (both as legal entities and as organisers of occupations) 
and their corresponding obligations. In the course of this analysis, the 
author observes that French law tends increasingly to stress the individual 
aspect of freedom of association, rather than the role of trade unions in 
organising occupations, and that this trend sets it apart from legislative 
systems under which trade union prerogatives are far better protected 
(e.g. in matters of hiring). The problem which in his view dominates all 
others is that of relations between occupational groupings and the State, 
and the question, as he sees it, is whether the unions can remain indefinitely 
independent from the latter. This independence, which was quite natural 
in the days when trade unions were mere private groupings, can no longer, 
he believes, be taken for granted now that they have become semi-public 
bodies called upon to co-operate with the State in organising occupations. 
“ Trade unions cannot be at the same time a part of the State when it comes 
to exerting an influence within it and something apart from it when it comes 
to enjoying full freedom of action.” Although admittedly this is a political 
rather than a purely legal problem, there is no doubt in the author’s mind 
that “the authority of the State over occupational groupings <nust be 
restored, while the main virtues of trade unionism are preserved ”. 

The second part of the volume deals with collective agreements. Begin- 
ning with a detailed historical account of the development of French law on 
the subject, it goes on to discuss the relevant general laws, the special 
provisions governing agreements concluded by the most representative 
organisations and that may therefore be extended to persons other than the 
parties originally bound by them, and those applicable to works and wage 
agreements as set out in the Act of 11 February 1950. While recognising 
that the importance of the matters dealt with by statute has narrowed down 
the scope for collective agreements, the author does not consider that the 
latter have lost all their usefulness, particularly in dealing with such problems 
as “ the settlement of collective disputes through arbitration, the limits of 
trade union action, the operation and financing of works committees, 
hiring and dismissal regulations, machinery for the enforcement of discipline 
by the head of the undertaking, payment by results, causes for terminating 
employment contracts, the organisation of apprenticeship and the working 
conditions of women and children ”. 

The last two parts of the work are devoted to collective labour disputes 
and their settlement. The author discusses the strike—viewed both as a 
legal and as a sociological phenomenon, including its repercussions on the 
operation of the undertaking—the lock-out, and the various methods for 
the settlement of disputes available under French law, i.e. conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration. 

Professor Durand concludes that in spite of the progress of labour law, 
collective relations do not give the impression of being wholly satisfactory. 
While recognising that this situation “is partly the result of technical 
shortcomings ”, he considers that it “ is due primarily to difficulty in secur- 
ing the co-operation of employers’ and workers’ circles”. “ Laws ” he points 
out “ are of no avail without the willing co-operation of the human beings 
for whom they are intended.” That these should be the closing words of a 
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treatise on labour law written by one of the most distinguished scholars in 
this field clearly stresses the need for supporting present-day efforts to 
develop employers’ and workers’ education, in order that all may approach 
the problems which arise with a more open mind and make better use 
of existing methods. 


KELLER, Rev. Edward A. The Case for Right-to-Work Laws. A Defense of 
Voluntary Unionism. Chicago, The Heritage Foundation, Inc., 1956, 
128 pp. 

This book contains a collection of arguments, mostly in the form of 
quotations, in favour of the so-called right-to-work laws enacted in 18 states 
of the United States. By these laws agreements between employers and 
trade unions that require workers to be or become union members as a 
condition of employment are declared illegal. 


KRANKE, Rudi, SPANGENBERG, Fritz, and Béum, Walter. Das Kiindigungs- 
vecht. Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, Vol. 16. Berlin, V.E.B. Deutscher 
Zentralverlag, 1956. 170 pp. DM 2.90. 


Kunz, Frithjof, and TrppMann, Werner. Die Entwicklung des Arbeitsrechts 
in Deutschland. Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, Vol. 19. Berlin, V.E.B. 
Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1956. 132 pp. 


Scuuiz, Walter, and Noack, Ingolf. Das Urlaubsrecht. Second revised and 
enlarged edition. Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, Vol. 14. Berlin, V.E.B. 
Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1956. 140 pp. DM 1.70. 

These three volumes in the labour and social welfare series (Schriften- 
veithe Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge) deal respectively with the legislation on 
dismissals, the development of labour law and the legislation on holidays 
with pay in the German Democratic Republic. 


Management, 


ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT DES REFA e8.V., Darmstadt. 
Fortschritiliche Betriebsfiihrung. Two volumes. Berlin, Cologne, Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Beuth-Vertrieb, 1956. 147 pp. and 159 pp. 

A collection of articles on industrial management and organisation 
compiled and edited by O. A. Ohmann. Together the two volumes contain 
some of the most important articles that have appeared over the past few 
years in American, British, French and Swiss journals on industrial manage- 
ment, industrial organisation and personnel psychology. 


THOLE, Henry C., and Grssons, Charles C. (edited by). Business Action in 
a Changing World. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1956. 
ix+319 pp. $5. 

From many sources the authors have assembled 27 articles or excerpts 
touching on virtually every phase of management. As the title indicates, 
the emphasis in each article is on change, on the problems of tomorrow 
rather than the problems of today. The articles, which refer to such widely 
varying subjects as automation and the most productive use of capital, are 
grouped into four sections: Changes Facing The Manager of Tomorrow ; 
Adjusting to Changing Conditions ; Management Action in Specific Areas ; 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage and Business Stabilisation. The list of 
authors includes such familiar American names as J. Douglas Brown and 
Sumner Slichter (labour economics), John Diebold (automation), Peter 
Drucker (management practice) and a number of others. This book will be 
of special interest to business men who are anxious to keep their enterprises 
alive and dynamic in the presence of constant economic and social change. 


Manpower. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
and AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Manpower 
and Education. Washington, 1956. 128 pp. $1.75. 
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Presents the findings of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, resulting from their study of manpower needs and education 
in the United States. 

The report is divided into three parts. In the first the salient features 
of the manpower situation are reviewed. The second part briefly suggests 
various criteria on which manpower and educational planning should be 
based. In the final part the report draws attention to the implications 
of the manpower situation for American schools and colleges and makes 
suggestions for educational policy in light of the manpower situation. 
Statistical tables and charts containing facts relating to population trends, 
school enrolment and occupations are distributed throughout the report. 


Migration. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE, FACULTE DE DROIT DE LIEGE. Migrations provo- 
uées et problémes sociaux de mobilité ouvriére. Vol. V des travaux de 
"Institut de sociologie. Etude exécutée pour la Communauté européenne 

du charbon et de l’acier. Liége, 1956. viii+112 pp. 

Economic progress brings with it changes in forms of activity, with the 
result that labour must be able to move readily from one occupation or place 
to another. This study, carried out for the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community as part of an international inquiry in which 
several European research institutes took part, deals with the geographical 
mobility of labour in Belgium, Over the past ten years this country has 
acquired considerable experience in the field of planned migration, including 
both internal movements and foreign immigration, and the present work 
sets out to describe the various difficulties encountered. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Jacosi, Erwin. Die Ausbildung und Qualifizierung der Arbeiter in den 
volkseigenen Betrieben der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Schriften- 
reihe Arbeitsrecht, Vol. I, Deutsches Institut fiir Rechtswissenschaft. 
Berlin, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1956. 62 pp. 

Principles and methods for initial and further training of workers in 
state undertakings in the German Democratic Republic: their practical 
development since 1946, and the relevant legislative provisions. 


NERET, Jean-Alexis. Emplois et travaux féminins. Collection “ Pour choisir 
un métier”. Paris, Editions Néret, 1956. 175 pp. 730 francs. 


A new Néret guide concerning female occupations in France in the 
following sectors : offices, shops, industries, handicrafts, personal service, 
hospitals and medical assistance, with the exception of occupations reserved 
for holders of higher educational degrees. This guide, which is intended 
primarily for the pupils of apprenticeship schools, part-time vocational 
courses and regular technical training establishments, contains practical 
information for the guidance of young women about to choose an occupation. 


Conditions of Work. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Staffing 
and Organisation of the Factory Inspectorate. London. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1956. 48 pp. 2s. 


This White Paper embodies the results of a survey of the Factory In- 
spectorate carried out by a committee of senior officials of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, the first such comprehensive review since 1928. 
The report examines the nature and content of the work of the Inspectorate 
today, discusses the changes in these respects that have occurred over the 
past 28 years, and makes an estimate of future changes likely to affect the 
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work of the service. The organisation and staffing of the Inspectorate are 
examined in the light of the work the service is called upon to carry out, 
and the report reaches a number of conclusions and recommendations on 
these matters. Among these may be cited recommendations to increase 
the size of the Engineering and Chemical Branch of the Inspectorate and 
partly to decentralise it by stationing one Chemical and one Engineering 
Inspector in each Division ; and to add an average of two new inspectors 
per Division (26 in all) to improve the inspection of building and engineering 
construction sites. As regards the regional organisation of the service, it is 
recommended to re-align the boundaries of the Inspectorate’s 13 Divisions 
so as to take fuller advantage of the 11 Regional offices through which 
the Ministry operates throughout the country and thereby relieve inspectors 
of much routine work which can be handled otherwise and provide them 
with more efficient services. A number of questions are still under study, 
including staff training arrangements and methods of enforcing the hours 
of work provisions of the Factories Acts. 


UNION DOUANIERE NEERLANDO-BELGO-LUXEMBOURGEOISE, Secrétariat géné- 
ral. Benelux, enquéte sur les salaires. Ecarts du niveau des gains horaires 
bruts. Situation en octobre 1955. Brussels, 1956. 57 pp. 3 florins; 40 
Belgian francs. In French and Dutch. 

A report prepared by a group of experts entrusted with the study of 
disparities between average earnings in the three Benelux countries, particu- 
larly in competing industries. This inquiry is concerned solely with gross 
hourly earnings, not including the social charges paid by the employer. 
The data were derived from the books of the undertakings surveyed anu 
provided a homogeneous basis on which it was possible to compare the wages 
actually paid in the three countries. 


Social Security. 


CABRERA NAVARRO, Victor Manuel. Seguro de desocupacién y de retiro. 
Sugerencias para una modificacién del articulo 29 del Cédigo de trabajo 
(auxilio de cesantia). San José, Costa Rica, Imprenta Nacional, 1956. 


104 pp. 


GOLDSCHMIDT-CLERMONT, Paul. La sécurité sociale et l'emploi. Introduction 

a une étude de la sécurité sociale. Brussels, Maison Ferd. Larcier, 

S. A., 1956. 125 pp. 100 Belgian francs. 

Mr. Goldschmidt-Clermont, Chief Administrator of the National Office of 
Social Security of Belgium, proposes in this volume a study of measures to 
ensure the stability of social security. While many writers have shown that 
social security constitutes a redistribution of the pote: of economic 
activity the author points out that the economy of a nation is a whole, 
that the ultimate object of its activities is the general improvement of the 
standard of living and that, in the last analysis, this redistribution of the 
product of economic activity is a charge on employment. Thus he would 
base the proposed study of social security on an examination of employment, 
not merely the economic problem of “ full euaphoy ere ” but employment as 
such, in proper relation to demography and as it bears on the nature of 
the total labour force and the processes by which it is recruited and laid off. 
He further points out that the degree of activity and prosperity of a popula- 
tion is to a large extent dependent on its labour potential, that is, the sum 
of its human assets, taking account of the degree of occupational skill that 
can be obtained from each of its workers, which, in turn, is based on his 
physical condition and the state of his training. At the present time the 
Belgian economy stands at the threshold of events of great importance, 
such as the establishment of the European commun market, a systematic 
increase in productivity, automation, atomic energy and a vast development 
of the Belgian Congo. In the light of the structural and technological 
evolution that is to be expected, social security should be reconsidered 
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and means sought to ensure that it will be able to contribute to a better use 
of the human assets of the nation. In accordance with these views, the 
author has prepared this book as an introduction to, and a point of de- 
— for, a study of employment and social security in the widest sense. 

e envisages a highly technical study by a group of experts in many fields, 
at a national or possibly, since other countries have similar problems, at 
an international level. 

Mr. Goldschmidt-Clermont first considers employment from the point of 
view of the recruitment and the laying-off of workers and concludes that 
mechanisms should be found which, without restricting the freedom of 
enterprises to choose their staff, will make the process more orderly than it is 
at the present time. He examines briefly the factors that affect the labour 
potential and the influence of social security on these factors. The level of 
the labour potential depends primarily on the conditions of employment 
and these are now undergoing an evolution which requires study. The 
author stresses the ever-growing importance in industrial employment of 
the occupational mobility of workers ; if workers are to be prepared for 
major occupational developments during their careers they must receive 
more flexible and at the same time more substantial training than has 
hitherto been provided. 

Mr. Goldschmidt-Clermont discusses the financial aspects of the various 
branches of social security and the need to achieve financial stability. The 
prevention of employment injuries, sickness, invalidity and unemployment 
is an essential complement to social security schemes and new possibilities in 
this field should be examined. The author suggests the introduction in the 
sickness insurance scheme of a system of cost sharing for medical care 
(graduated according to three economic categories of insured persons and 
according as the sickness is of a minor or serious nature), a change in the 
provisions of the old-age pension scheme to encourage workers to remain in 
gainful activity after they have reached the normal age of retirement and 
an inquiry into the budgets of aged persons to evaluate the adequacy of the 
pensions at present provided. He proposes that the family allowance pro- 
visions should be altered to make the allowances more effective in encourag- 
ing larger families and to take account of the longer period of technical 
and other training that will henceforth be required of young people. Finally, 
he discusses the organisation of social security and puts forward in general 
terms a plan for a system of joint administration and a system of finance 
designed to secure greater stability. 


Puitiips, William. Pensions Scheme Precedents. London, Sweet and 
Maxwell Ltd., 1957. xx+546+18 pp. £4 4s. 
A compilation of model texts for use in drafting rules for various types 
of private pension schemes in the United Kingdom, with explanatory com- 
mentaries and summaries. 


Living Conditions. 


DEPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE, Switzerland. L’encoura- 
gement a la construction de logements économiques. Rapport de la Commis- 
sion fédérale du contréle des prix. 63™¢ supplément f La vie économique. 
Berne, 1956. 37 pp. 

A review by the federal price control commission of measures taken at 
the local and national levels in Switzerland to stimulate house building, 
particularly for low income groups. 


ETUDES SOCIALES NORD-AFRICAINES. Du douar a l’usine. A Il’usage des 
cadres et de la maitrise. Nouvelle édition. N° 47 des Etudes sociales 
nord-africaines. Paris, 1956. 36 pp. 


INSTITUTO DE CREDITO TERRITORIAL. Una politica de vivienda para Colom- 
bia. Primer Seminario Nacional de Vivienda, 1955. Bogota, 1956. 
315 pp. 
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Contains the findings and recommendations of a conference of experts 
convened by the Instituto de Crédito Territorial of Colombia to study the 
national housing problem. The report surveys the magnitude of housing 
needs in the world in general, gives detailed information concerning housing 
and town planning programmes in the various provinces of Colombia, 
discusses financial and technical problems and solutions, draws attention to 
the special aspects of the rural housing problem, and discusses the problem 
of expanding the construction materials industries. 
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Free Trade Unions. 260 pp. $3.00 
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The LL.O. 


The Internationa! Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
77 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Seneeanne Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 


quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
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